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Speedways Crushing Tests Prove 
Hudson Super-Six Endurance 


(Vy 


Four Hudson Super-Six Specials raced at Cincinnati. All four finished 
in the prize money: First, in the Free-for-All; Second, Seventh and Ninth 
in the 250-mile classic. 

At Chicago on June 16, Ralph Mulford in a Hudson Super-Six Special 
broke the American speedway records for 150 and 200 miles. For 200 
miles he averaged 104 miles an hour—faster than any car ever traveled 


such a distance before. 


Speedway racing is the most abusive of all motor No other racing car of prominence so nearly resembles 
tests. Every part of a car is subjected to manifold stock production as does the Hudson Super-Six. Prac- 
destructive stresses. It is endurance that counts most _ tically all of the notable racing cars, and particularly 
on the Speedway. those against which the Hudson Super-Six Special has 

Hudson Super-Six speed tests are in reality endurance See cans an coaiceen te the — ood woe 
tests. It is possible to build faster carsthan the Hudson of any factory. Their cost is usually so great that 
Super-Six Special, but the speedway record of 104 miles not more than two or three cars are ever built. The 
an hour for 200 miles, now held by a Hudson Super-Six Hudson Super-Six is essentially a production car. 
Special, proves that endurance is more important. The very qualities of endurance that are necessary in 

Our interest in racing is not so much to see how fast may oy  aeauies Gian tg ee egw 
we can make the Hudson Super-Six. It is todemon- nd Jong service. 
strate motor endurance, It would take too long, at You can get a Hudson Super-Six in any body type 
ordinary driving speed, to demonstrate the endurance you may desire. There are eight designs to choose from. 
life of a Super-Six. The speedway in a few hourscalls The carriage detail matches the high quality of the 
for all the stamina required in years of ordinary use. chassis construction. 


Phaeton, 7-passenger $1650 Touring Sedan . $2175 Town Car Landaulet . $3025 
Speedster, 4-passenger 1750 Town + « «. 2925 Limousine . . . 2925 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger 1950 (All prices f.0.6. Detroit) Limousine Landaulet . 3025 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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MEN WHO HELP 


This is the twelvth of a series of 
articles I have prepared for this page 
about some of the people whose co- 


operation has made it possible for 
me to deliver so good a paper as Suc- 
cessful Farming each month at so 
small a cost to you. 

C. A. Goss is a comparatively new man 
in our editorial department. 
had practical experience that makes his 
service of real value to our readers. 

He does three things that are very im- 
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and later organized the agricultural de- 
partment at Drake University. 

He knows how to teach a calf to drink 
and how it should be taken care of to 
make a good milch cow or good beef as 
the case may be. 

In his work on dairy farms, cheese 
ng woe creameries and ice cream plants, 
he has helped farmers to pick the profit- 
able cows and get rid of the boarders. 

He can tell whether milk is up to 
standard and he can make prize winning 
butter. When‘he passes aa article for the 
livestock or dairy department of Success- 
ful Farming you may know he has given 
it as sever 





and careful a test as he ever | 


gave to the milk that had to pass his test | 


and i inspec tion. 

This is important to our readers and 
important, to Successful Farming. We owe 
it to our readers to have someone whose 
business it is to watch for mistakes and 
whe wil not let any wrong or misleading 


information get into the pages of Success- | 


ful Farming There are thousands of peo- 
e Ww ho offer articles tc us for publication. 
Ve reject all but the best and then we 


check those up so that nothing but reliable | 
| masters will, 


information shall go to our subscribers. 

Come in and see Goss any time. He| 
was just recently married and may be a} 
little bashful if ladies call, but he has a 
fine sensible wife and she will not be a 
bit jealous, so long as she knows that he 
is talking about farming and dairying| 
and stock raising. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
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SUBSCRIBERS, PLEASE NOTE 
It appears from letters we receive, that 
some Hi our subscribers do not think it 
necessary to request us to change their 
addresses when they move from one place 
to another. It is best to notify us of 
manane of address at least three weeks 
before the change should become effective. 
Such notification will prevent your missing 
any copies of Successful Farming. Post- 
in most cases, — us of 
changes of address, but many times these 
| notifications come to us a considerable 
length of time after the change has actu- 
ally been made, When sending change 
of address please be sure to sign your 
“ the same as your name 
appears on your address label on Success- 


ful Farming, land give both old and new 


addresses complete. 
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Brings You This Big 






LIFE-TIME GUARANTEED 
NEW BUTTERFLY 


Separdior — i 
On 30 Days’ Trial } $. = 


At Our Risk. Then if pleased you can 
keep it and pay. only a little each month 






— Tank 
























out of your ona --Y - =e the “F “ 4 is 
machine is paid for. In this way the sepa- & “ } gee. 

rator itself will earn its own cost—and more ‘waa? & Only 
before you pay. You won't feel the cost at all. ; 38 in. 


If you do not need a large capacity machine you can 
obtain a smaller one on payments as low as 


Only *2= .Month i 5 Fee 
No Interest To Pay—No Extras fae 


The prices we quote include everything. You have 
no extras to pay—no interest. You buy direct from the 
manufacturer and save nearly half. We give 30 days’ 
trial on your own farm. During this time if you don’t 


Skimming 


find the New aes the lightest running, easiest De 
cleaning, and best all around separator or the _— | vice 
market (regaedloes of , see you don’t need te _ & :? £ Made of 
keep it. Just send it back at our expense ——" aa tet Nw 

we will refund what you paid, including all Sail iti rs Aluminum 
freight charges both ways. * One-piece 





Used on More than 100,000 Farms f EI. cies 


Over 100,000 New Butterfly Cream Separators are now 
in use. No doubt some of them right in your own 
neighborhood. We have been advertising in 
this paper for years—the publishers know - 
us and know we do just as we ee. Read -_ 
these letters from just a few of usands of 
satisfied owners: 


Seven Years Otd—Runs Like New Made $61.39 More From Same Cows 
“The Butterfly Separator we purchased “We made 678.61 worth of butter 
\ of you about 7 years ago is still doing before we bad the machine and in 
fine work. I recentiy took itapart the same length of time, we made 
and cleaned the gears with coal oil, with the butterfly Separator 6140.00 

Now it runs like a new machineand worth of butter from the same 
works as well as ever.” pumber of cows.” 
H, 8. Stonebraker, Kokomo, Ind. os. S. Kermosky, 
Point Aux Pius, Mich. 


















Twolve-Year Old Gir! Runs ft —— ra 
“We would not do without Mahler Running aad Easier to Clean ee 
our Butterfly Separator or ‘We don't see how we gotalong iy pe he 3 
exchange it foralithe other withoutthe New Butterilyas long Soe N° 
machines we have seen. Our as wedid. lt runs lighter, is easi- = ot Ye p \) 





little girl, 19 years old, runs er washed and kept clean than 
























it like a clock.’ the higher priced machines ta New Butterfly Co. * 
Mow Niahland, Wis, "RE Morrison, Oftie, Mont. Cream Separators Vo" a3” 
MAIL Giofene plese sivas tae GF ae 
FILL OUT THE COUPON Rosse 47, 
es ditcien pic tater” @ Gt gh” 
Why not get one of these big labor-saving, bathed in oil,low down, gy 9%, $ 


ed drip-proof and ¢ 
jose A a and dust- + 


money-making. machines while you have = 2 
ob mest onal —_— 7 o oS 


the opportunity todoso on this liberal most sanitary 
self-earning plan? Let us send you our ound ne wag ¢ & 4 ~ 
big new illustrated Catalog Folder showing a for Catalog Py > ne 
the machines we make and quoting lowest factory prices and Folder. Ps oF r 
easy payment terms. We will also mail you a book of letters  . ‘ 


from owners telling how the New Butterfly is helping them 
make as high as $100 a year extra profit from their cows. 
Sending coupomdoes not obligate you in any way. Write today. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER COMPANY, **sttsxzarit* 


Also Manufacturers of Albaugh-Dover “Square Ture” Farm Tractor 





















N the past, the most terrible wars have 

been in the name of religion, where one 

country, dominated by one particular 
religious belief, tried to convert aa coun- 
tries by force of arms. Oh religion, what 
crimes have been committed in thy name! 
» present terrible war is of a different 
ure, and the world is shocked by the 
fulness of the deeds done in a war which 
rports to force its “Kulture” upon the 


But in reality it is a fight for the perpetua- 

tion of the divine rights of Kings—a fight of 

jemocracy against autocracy; a fight on the part of the Kaiser 

) become the ruler of the world, and then to force the Prussian 
a of “Kulture” upon all civilized peoples. As in wars of 
gion, each nation prefers to develop its own religion and its 

own “Kulture” as it sees fit. 
It is impossible here to discuss the causes or trace the prepa- 

rations made to conquer the world, but I do hope by giving a 
y examples, to show what world dominance by a bigoted, 
bitious military ruler will mean to us if the Prussians are 
cessful in defeating the allies of Eufope. With that ac- 
mplished, and it is no idle dream of possibility as things 

tand now, the Kaiser plans to collect indemnities from us to 
y the awful war costs. The German people are standing 
war tax and war conditions of living with patience only 
.use they are promised relief by victory over all—“‘Deutsch- 
d uber alles.” 


The Reign of Terror 
The stories of atrocities that are given herein are from 
official reports of commissions of investigation by the British, 
Belgian and French governments to ascertain if refugees were 
really telling the truth about what the German army was doing 
to noncombatants and to undefended towns. They could not 
believe it even of enemies. Each eye witness was sworn before 
a magistrate and cross-examined to eliminate all possible chance 
of misstating conditions. The German war policy is a reign 
of terror whenever its armies invade a country. What ha 
pened in Belgium, Poland, Serbia and France will happen in 
the United States if our turn ever comes. It must not come. 
We must help fight and win in Europe so it cannot come to 
our women and children and our homes. 
Like treaty agreements, the international rules of warfare 
ened at The Hague Convention, of which Germany was a 
rticipant, were regarded by Germany as mere “scraps of 
ver.” Four days before Austria severed connections with 
Belgium, the Austrian army demolished the forts of Namur 
le the Austrian minister was still at his Belgium port in 
Brussels. 
[ could fill more than all the pages of this and the next two 
r three numbers with quotations from official reports, similar 
the following, so do not think that these are exceptional 
ses. You may say, “It is too horrible. It can’t be true’— 
it is true, 
Germanizing the Belgian Horse} 
(he farmers are all familiar with the famous Belgian breed 
lraft horses. When Belgium was invaded in August, 1914, 
Germans “carried off an immense number of stud horses. 
the great tnajority of cases they presented no requisition 
ichers. In certain cases they gave receipts for a small 
vortion of the horses actually taken. Very often these 
eipts were irregular. In some cases soldiers and officers, 
ng advantages of the fact that the population knew no 
(German, added insult and mockery to spoilation; a farmer 
in whom two horses had been taken, received a receipt for 
) rabbits; another an order for a good thrashing; other 
<a made out as payable in Paris or by the French 
pupne, 
During this same period the German mania for destruction 
| delight in bloodshed and suffering was extended even to 
mals. In a certain place in Linburg the Germans burnt a 
lion worth 50,000 francs ($9,650) in his stable, and forced 
superintendent of the farm, his wife and children, to look 
at this spectacle, kneeling on the ground and holding up 
r hands. In other places officers and soldiers amused them- 
es by shooting down horses in the meadows with rifles 
i i es or spearing valuable foals with bayonets and 
ie ee 
\ares in foal, and colts were usually shipped to Germany, 
officers having the stud books from which to choose the 
t horses. Most of the horses stolen at first were put to work 
r the Germany army. 
Hide Behind Civilians 
On Monday, August 24, 1914 about 9 A, M. the German 
imn marching on Tournai by the Brussels Road, arrived at 
tmillies. They were surprised by French dragoons ambushed 
1 coppice. After the first confusion the German soldiers 
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DARKER THAN THE DARK AGES 


A Story of War That Makes the Blood Run Cold 


By ALSON SECOR 


forced the people living in the homes near 
xy to come out, placed them in front, and, 
resting their rifles on the shoulders of these 
unfortunate people or pushing them between 
their legs, they fired on the French who ab- 
stained from replying.” —P. 21. 

A German officer mortally wounded at 
Gozee, August 23d, 1914, had written in his 
notebook under date of August 16th at 
Jalhay: ‘“‘We arrived here yesterday from 
Rohan, after a tiring march. This place of 
2,000 inhabitants is about six miles from the 
Belgian frontier. The people showed them- 
selves very friendly; all along the road they Drought water for 
our parched men, covered with dust and perspiration. We 
were received with real kindness” P. 167.—and he tells of 
what that kindness consisted. In contrast to this here is how 
the Germans treated the captured civil population: 

“On Thursday, 27th at eight o’clock, order was given all 
the inhabitants to leave Louvain; the town was going to be 
bombarded. Old women, children, sick le, lunatics from 
the asylums, priests, nuns were leutaliy deiven like cattle 
about the roads. We only realize now the atrocities committed 
during this terrible exodus. These people were driven in 
different directions by brutal soldiers, forced to kneel and to 
lift their arms each time they met German soldiers and officers; 
they were left without food during the day, without shelter 
during the night. 

“Many died on the way—others, among whom were women, 
children and priests, who were unable to follow, were shot 
dead. More than 10,000 of them were driven as far as Tirle- 
mont, fifteen miles from Louvain. Their sufferings are beyond 
description. They (13 priests) were insulted in every possible 
way, shut up in a pig-stye from which the pigs had been driven 
out in their presence by the Germans. Some of them were 
forced to strip naked. They were all searched and all valuables 
which they possessed were stolen from them, They were 
also brutalized and beaten.”—P. 27, 28. 

It was a common practice to force the citizen captives of 
demolished and burned towns to march long distances, or be 
packed into some room for two or three days without food 
or even water. 

Unspeakable Conditions 

After the battle of Malines ‘““The whole of the prisoners— 
men, women and children—were placed in the church. Nobody 
was allowed to go outside the church to obey the calls of nature. 
The church had to be used for that purpose.’’—P, 27. 

“On the 28th a crowd of 6,000 to 8,000 persons, men, women, 
and children of every age and condition, was conducted under 
the escort of a detachment of the 162d Regiment of German 
infantry to the riding school of the town (Louvain) where they 
spent the whole night. The place of confinement was so small 
in proportion to the number of the occupants that all had to 
remain standing, and so great were their sufferings that in the 
course of this tragic night several women lost their reason and 
children of tender years died in their mothers’ arms.”’—P. 11. 

“Whole villages have been wi out. Their inhabitants who 
have taken refuge in the woods, are without shelter, without 
food. In the ditches along the roads the dead bodies of peas- 
ants, women and children murdered by Germans, are left un- 
buried. Many corpses have been thrown into the wells, con- 
taminating the water. 

“Wounded, without any distinction of age or sex have been 
abandoned, without any attempt being made to relieve their 
sufferings.” —P. 23. 

A red cross doctor described what he found: “For instance, 
a man about thirty years of age sought refuge with his family 
in a manure pit which he had previously emptied. When the 
Germans came they lifted the plank covering of the pit and 
fired into it. The man was very badly wounded. He was left 
five days without being attended to. His leg was in a complete 
state of putrefaction and it had to be amputated. A great 
part of the male population were commandeered in the whole 
region. Most of them were compelled to dig trenches and to 
build defensive works against our troops (Belgian.) Others 
frequently were forced to walk im front of the German troops 
during the fights. A great number of them have not come 
back.” This was not uncommon. 

Plundering and Burning 

Thousands of houses have been burned, not as an act of war 
but after being pillaged, just for pure cussedness and to cover 
up their crimes. Everything of value was sent to Germany 
as souvenirs of war. The army has a burning squad consisting 
of those who knock holes in the doors, followed by those who 
throw naptha or paraffin inside and insert a strip of celluloid 
fuse, then comes the torch squad that sets fire to the fuse. 
Preceding this the valuables which the Germans desire are 
stolen, and the citizens are scared into [Continued on page 22 
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EDITORIAL 


OUR SEPTEMBER ISSUE 

YEAR from now every man, woman and child in Americ: 

will know that we are at war,” said Assistant Secretary 

of the Navy, Roosevelt, in a recent speech in New York. 
Successful Farming does not believe it necessary for events 
to force upon us the knowledge a year hence that we are at 
war. We want our readers to know it now, and to know 
why we are at war, and against what sort of an enemy. There- 
fore in the September issue we wil! devote a great deal of space 
to the war, and show how it will affect us, what our duty is, 
what the outcome will be if we should lose and Germany 


4 


should win. 

There will be those who will stop the paper because they 
sympathize with Germany, and they will use all sorts of ex- 
cuses for so doing, but we believe the majority of our readers 
are loyal American citizens whatever their nationality, and as 
such, they want to know just what is going on. 

After reading the September issue, it will be easier for you 
to accept as true the story of atrocities told on page 5 of this 


issue. 


HOLD YOUR GRAIN 
I l is advisable as far as possible for farmers to store as much 
of their grain as they can on their own farms. This is not 
advice for speculative purposes, but for economic reasons. 

Owing to the lack of transportation facilities there will be 
a glut in the elevators and if farmers try to force their grain 
upon the market under these conditions they will naturally get 
less money than they might otherwise. If each farmer provides 
his own storage, the better prices will prevail, and he can haul 
to market at any time he sees fit, 

In a letter to the President July 10th, Mr. Hoover, food 
administrator, said in closing: “We are practically helpless 
to safeguard either the farmer or the consumer until the 
pending legislation is passed.” It is up to Congress to prevent 
speculators getting a big rake off on your crops, 

NOT DEAD, NOR SLEEPING 

F you are inclined to feel a little strutty over being a citizen 

of the United States and inclined to look with contempt 
upon the eivilization of poor old Mexico just thumb over the 
pages of recent history of the state of Yucatan, farthest remote 
state of Mexico. It may surprise you to find that they have 
granted equal suffrage to men and women; have child labor 
laws protecting women workers; have compulsory education; 
have tax laws that prevent the holding of large estates out of 
use, which have already been kroken into smaller holdings, and 
increased the tax income. 





WITH CLEAN ADVERTISEMENTS 
HE new Federal law which prohibits any paper to carry 
into dry territory any liquor advertising did not affect 
Successful Farming because we were one of the first to refuse 
liquor advertising, without the compulsion of law. It is a big 
step towards keeping dry territory dry. 


ALSON SECOR, eprror 
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COMMENT 


HELP THE RED CROSS 
TT Red Cross is a world-wide organization that knows 
no race, nationality, creed, party or locality. Its field is 
the world and its work is to alleviate suffering wherever found 
—on battle field, tornado-swept country, flood-stricken distric‘ 
famine-impoverished section, or earthquake-levelled city. 

No sooner do the wires tell the news of some great calamity 
than the Red Cross is on the ground caring for the wounded, 
homeless and hungry. Its great work just now is to relieve 
the starving millions in war-swept Europe, and in binding 
up the wounds of all soldiers. 

The Red Cross furnishes doctors, nurses, medicines, band- 
ages, necessities of all kinds. Every dollar given to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross will find its way like an angel of mercy inio 
the place of greatest need. If your boy has gone to the front, 
the Red Cross will be there to give him aid in sickness and 
injury. If he has gone to a training camp, the Red Cross is 
there to give him every care. 

If you believe in alleviating suffering, and in being on the 
spot when help is needed, contribute to the Red Cross, with 
the assurance that you have done a patriotic duty, a christian 
deed, and been a good Samaritan by proxy because you could 
not in person, 

If you do not have a local Red Cross organization near you, 
and wish to eontribute to the cause, you may make out checks 
to American Red Cross and send them to Successful Farming 
and we will forward the check or money to the Red Cross associ- 
ation. Ten cents a day keeps a little destitute fatherless child 
from starvation, and a trifle more will feed a widowed soldier's 
wife who is too weak and ill from hunger and grief to support 
herself.. The American farmers ought to pour thousands of 
dollars into the Red Cross just as the working people of the 
cities have done. There are no more patriotic, no more generous 
and brotherly peoplé than our intelligent prosperous farmers. 
The need is great. Do your best for the American Red Cross. 





DOG LAWS 

HERE are some queer attempts made to restrict the dog 

and render it less harmful to livestock. It was to this end 
that the last Iowa legislature enacted a law which is a joke. 
Section 1 states, ‘“That it shall be unlawful for any dog to run 
at large within this state between sunset and sunrise, except 
dogs while in the chase and accompanied by their owner or 
trainer.” 

What dogs would be cnasing at night in Iowa is a question. 
But a dog and sportsman “chasing” something at night would 
frighten Iowa livestock, especially sheep, and stampede them 
to the damage of the stock just as much as if the dogs were not 
doing it legally. But here lies the joker. The second section 
reads: 

“No dog owned or harbored by any person in this state shal! 
be permitted to run at large between sunrise and sunset unless 
he has been registered by the county auditor and shall wear » 
collar bearing said registration number.”’ You see the dog can 












at large during daylight hours if he wears a collar bearing 
registration number of the county auditor. Section 3 reads: 
dog found at large upon the lands of other than his owngr 
ry to the provisions hereof shall be deemed a trespasser 
iy be lawfully killed by any person,” with the exception 
g subject to special city dog laws within city limits. 
the Iowa farmer sees a dog chasing his stock or killing his 
) he must ascertain if the dog wears a collar bearing a regis- 
imber. If he does, then the dog is lawfully within his 
ts according to section three. The farmer must not shoot 
log which wears a registered collar. For fifty cents the 
r insures his dog against death no matter what deviltry he 
do to livestock or property. 
the dog is acting within his legal rights how can the dam- 
farmer sue the owner of the dog? We may lack the proper 
| mind to see how this dog law is going to protect the farmer 
st sheep-killing or stock-worrying dogs. It seems to have 


n framed by a lawyer for the purpose of creating legal tangles. 


he farmers want real protection from dogs. If it were not 


r the laws they could use the rifle to good advantage. 


C 


tal conflict between races this coun- 


rkers In these. great centers stop 
‘k, devastate property, and endan- 
r lives, pull off race riots, and in 
» meantime our armies are waiting 








THE THIN VENEER 
IVILIZATION is but a thin veneerover a barbarian core 
of natural brute instincts. This is shown in such incidents 
he race riots in East St. Louis, when the worst element of 


- negroes was encouraged in violence by the saleon ward 


ticians and brought in conflict with the striking foreign 


tes who were in no mood to behave decently. The trouble 


further aggravated by the importation of thousands of 


roes to take the strikers’ places. Whiske~ and gun toting 


the finishing touches upon the most 
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“lies’—and if that were not enough, talk with returned 
Americans who have firsthand knowledge of these atrocities. 
When one sees the children with hands and feet cut off; when 
one gets the story of atrocities from surgeons of the Red Cross 
who have been there, it is impossible to whitewash the whole 
atrocious affair to suit a few who do not want the truth. The 
Lusitania ought to be evidence enough, but is not for some. 

In another issue the made-in-Germany evidence of an 
ambition to rule the world will account for the atrocities that 
seem untrue. We must take Germany at her own estimate, 
which hitherto we have failed to do because we could not be- 
lieve she intended to do such horrible deeds in order to win. 


THE ATTRACTIVE HOME 
SUBSCRIBER who does not sign her name sends the 
editor a request for help. She has grown children whom 

she desires to keep at home. They are getting restless and 
want to break away and go tothe eity. “How can we make our 
farm home as attractive socially as the city home?” 

What is the great magnet that draws young folks to the cities? 
What is the repelling influence on the farm that starts them 
towards that magnet? 

Man isasocial being. He wants to be with folks. Folks, like 
insects, fly towards the light at night. A passenger train whizzes 
by and the farm boy and girl—yes, the men and women—all 
stop and watch it out of sight. It is loaded with folks, coming 
from the great unknown and going out into the mystic world. 
The city hasits bright lights and itsevening gaiety. To counter- 
act this the farm home must have its bright lights, its gaiety, 
its gatherings of folks. And there must be longer evenings on 

the farm. That might cut down a bit 





has seen, 
he working people seem not to 
gnize the sly work of an enemy 
tor whose sole business it is to 
Ameriean munition and kindred 
es out of business by fomenting 
s, which to all practical purposes 
e the enemies’ interests without 
sing the agent to the fate of the 
The ignorant foreign factory 





6¢— SUMMON you to a great 

duty, a great privilege, a 
shining dignity and distinction. 
I shall expect every man who is 
not a slacker to be at my side 
thruout this great enterprise. 
In it no man can win honor who 
thinks of himself.” 

—Woodrow Wilson. 


on the family rising, but what is worth 
most, the few extra dollars the long 
days of toil bring, or the united, con- 
tented farm family? 

Early to bed so as to be early up isn’t 
very attractive to young folks. Few 
are inclined to put in every evening 
reading. They have been so much in 
the open air they get sleepy unless they 
are active. Too tired to play games? 
Oh, no; young folks will go miles to 
dance all night, if other recreation is 
not provided. The home should have 
its bright light so the young folks can 
have their music, games, dances, parlor 








filled orders. 


| this great war the veneer is not even longer covered by 


nse of eulture, humanity or righteousness. Armies act 
easts, rather than cultured men. It has always been so 
r, but this is the worst ever known, and less excusable 
se of the supposed advancement of civilization. 
ean up our own dooryard first” someone writes, “before 
nt out the atrocities of the Germany army.” 
e riots like at East St. Louis do not represent the leader- 
the best men in the country or locality, or the best 
s of the races involved. Only the thug elements are 
le, under the clever guidance of scheming politicians, 
susiness”’ interests, or enemy spies. They are not typical 
\merican people as a whole. On the other hand the 
ties of the Prussian, Russian and Turkish armies are 
the national training, educated into even the leader- 
of the nations. It is not exceptional mob violence, as at 
“t. Louis, but orders from the highest men in the nations. 


ot 


“STOP MY PAPER” 

of our readers have ordered their paper stopped 
ise we announced that the story of atrocities in 
im and other captured territory was to be told. They 

inclose a clipping from some writer who claims that 
e stories of atrocities have been manufactured by the 
and that there is no truth in them. 
nting to our pro-German readers a strong desire to 
e Germany from all guilt—which Maj. Gen. Disfurth 
ot try to do, for he says “‘we are and must be barbarians” 


FEW 


e editor has been compelled to come to certain conclusions 


ng a great amount of evidence—not. newspaper 


readi 


billiards, or attractive reading matter 
if they care to read. Relax at least once a week and pop 
corn, make candy, and raise high jinks at home, and have the 
friends of the young folks in to helpthem. Visit much among 
congenial neighbors. Create your own social life. 

The average farmer can have a home with all the modern 
conveniences so that it is as attractive and comfortable as the 
city homes. It may prevent for awhile getting another quarter 
section of land, but if the young folks will only stay at home they 
can help earn that extra quarter. 

This seems to be thesolution. After all, it depends some upon 
the kind of stuff the young folks are made of. Some leave in 
spite of attractive farm homes. Some should, for they are not 
cut out to be farmers. Their place is in the city. 





SAVE YOUR MACHINERY 
GAIN we call attention to the necessity of taking good 
care of your machinery. When thru using an implement 
put it under cover. Take care of even the old machines for 
you may find it difficult to buy new machines in the next two 
or three years. 

War is going to take all the output of steel, and unless farm 
implements are made a part of war equipment the implement 
factories will not be able to procure steel for the manufacture 
of farm machinery. It is up to the farmers to save their 
machines by proper care. 

If you know you are going to need a new machine of any 
kind during the coming year, the sooner you can order it the 
better. Unless you do this the manufacturers will be unable 
to meet the demand in 1918. You can help avert a big food 
shortage by ordering the implements you will need now. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By LYNN HAINES 


HE past month has seen no definite results with reference 

either to the big revenue measure or the crucial food 

bills. Congress is talking much, ne doing little. The 
National Voters’ League in its last publication, speaking of 
the costly slowness of Congress in this crisis, said: 

“The chief reason for this, undoubtedly, is the bi-cameral 
law-making system and the unwieldy, time-taking parlia- 
mentary machinery. Another contributing cause of the slow- 
ness, we believe, is lack of large individual leadership on one 
hand and on the other the faiture of any force or motive suffic- 
iently strong to move the whole body expeditiously. Still 
another element is the breaking down of party responsibility 
in this crisis, and the shifting to a non-partisan basis, an in- 
evitable readjustment which ‘cannot be expected to function 
freery and smoothly all at once. Beyond question, politics is 
playing no inconsiderable part in certain dove. And it must 
not be overlooked that there is a clash of big material interests 
involved in almost all war legislation, particularly the revenue 
and food bills, which operates to retard final decisions.” 


The Coal Situation 
OAL holds the center of the stage just now in the great 
drama of industrial readjustment which promises to be 
perhaps the outstanding feature of America’s part in 
the war. Coal is the other word for fuel and upon the slender 
thread of the fuel supply hangs the whole industrial fabric of 
the country. If that fails the United States fails of her part in 
the war. ‘The coal situation for the year has been bad and for 
the year ahead it threatens failure. 

On June 20th, after many months of investigation, the 
Federal Trade Commission filed a report with Congress so 
drastic that were it not war time it would be regarded as 
revolutionary. Its recommendations involve both transpor- 
tation and coal. 

“The coal industry is paralyzing the industries of the country 
says the commission, ‘‘and the coal industry itself is paraly 
by the failure of transportation.” 

The report deals with both anthracite and bituminous coal. 
Speaking of soft coal particularly it says: 

“Tt is a fact in the risen meee d industry that the capacity 
of a mine for production and the capacity of labor is limited 
absolutely by the supply from day to day of coal cars for the 
moving of the product. Thus we have found that, with the 
market at unheard of prices, labor is often standing idle at the 
mines and production is limited as compared with the possible 
productive capacity. 

“The present production of bituminous coal, the country 
over, is about forty percent short of the possible maximum, and 
this limitation is solely to be charged, as to primary cause, to 
faulty rail transportation. ‘The present demand for coal is 
unprecedented, but the mines now open are capable of filling 
this demand if adequate car supply is furnished. 

“The Commission believes that there are enough coal cars 
in the country but that there are not enough coal cars delivered 
to the mines.” 

After reviewing the fact that in England, France, Germany 
and Russia each government, since the beginning of the war, 
has taken control of the coal mines, the commissicn recom- 
mends pooling all coal mines, the producer to be paid cost 
plus a‘‘tixed uniform net profit per ton”, the coal to be sold 
thru the government. It further urges a similar pooling of rail- 
roads and boat lines in the government’s hands as necessary 
to make the coal pool effective. 

Within a week of the Federal Trade Commission report a 
memorable meeting of coal operators representing some four 
hundred mines was held in Washington. They gathered at the 
invitation of the Coal Production Committee of the Advisory 
Council of National Defense and their convention announced 
on June 28th an agreement to cut the price of soft coal on July 
Ist to $3 a ton at the mines. Anthracite, or hard coal, was to 
be dealt with later. The step was widely proclaimed as an 


exhibit of self-sacrifice and patriotism. 

Two days later, June 30th, Secretary of War Baker who is 
also chairman of the Council of National Defense, repudiated 
the entire price fixing transaction. 


The Advisory Council of 


National Defense had had no authority to make any such 
agreement, he said, and the price of $3 a ton was “exarbitant, 
unjust and oppressive.” 

Seven bills are at present before Congress dealing with th: 
coal recommendations of the Federal Trade Commission, «: 
it is probable that the next step in the crucial fuel problem 
be met in Congress. 


Conflict Between Politics and Business 


HERE is fast taking shape a sharp conflict betwee: 

Congress and the Council of National Defense. Such a 

struggle is inevitable. The principles and practices of 
these two bodies, now the most powerful in America, are 
basicly antagonistic and irreconcilable. Congress is primarily 
litical, operating inefficiently and wastefully, with politics 
its first and foremost object. The Council of National Defense 
is the most thoroly anti-political institution in the country. 
Its forces have been marshalled wholly without reference to 
partyism and its functioning is done according to the standards 
of modern business efficiency—the very antithesis of congres- 
sional organization and results. Perhaps individual exceptions 
might be noted here and there, but generally the Council of 
National Defense recognizes that government is largely 
matter of public basiness, to be administered unselfishly along 
lines of business honesty and efficiency for the public good. 
In the struggle between that principle on one hand and congres- 
sional politics on the other, there is no doubt as to which should 


survive. 
Night Riders 


FFICIALLY this is a war session and no other kind of 

legislation is supposed to be considered. The majority 

members in caucus eariy this session so determined. But 
with all the resources of the nation being }marshalled for war 
nothing for the general welfare is deemed outside this scope. 
So the phrase has largely lost its meaning. 

On the plea of war necessity old attacks on the remaining 
public domain have been suddenly renewed. They come 
now as ameadments, or riders, to war measures. 

The Phelan oil land bill of the last Congress is now pending 
as an oil leasing amendment to the food control bill. 

Unrestricted entry on public lands, defeated last congress 
by safeguards put in the new 640-acre homestead law, now 
presents itself as the Fall amendment to the food survey bill, 
which has already been adopted by the Senate. It was slippe: 
in just before final passage in that body and provides for the 
repeal of classification restrictions in the 640-acre homestead 
act in five states, New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Utah and 
South Dakota. Those are the chief public land states. A 
fight against this rider is being waged by the National Con- 
servation Association of which Gifford Pinchot is president. 


King Barleycorn Dying 
Beer 


HISKEY and other distilled liquors must go. 

W and wines will survive. That seems to be the pro- 

hibition situation in Congress. The House passe¢ 

the Hoover food bill with bone-dry amendments. The Senate 

has indicated willingness to approve that verdict with reference 

to the stronger members of the Barleycorn tribe, but voted 52 

to 34, on July 6th, to permit the use of food materials in the 

manufacture of beer and wines. The fight is only starting 

however. Before ths session is over, there may be a clear cut 

vote upon nation wide prohibition thru a constitutional 
amendment. 


Freight Rates Increase 


AILWAY freight rates on eastern roads were increased 
June 29th by order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, an average of eight to ten percent and perm 

sion was given western and southern roads to raise their rates 
on coal. he application of the roads for a horizontal increase 
of fifteen percent was rejected. 
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in April 24th, this year, our fall pigs 
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FALL PIG FEEDING THAT PAYS 


How the Iowa Experiment Station Makes Fall Pigs Profitable 


By JOHN M. EVVARD 


HE fall pig can be profit- 
ably raised in lowa, in 
truth in all of the cornbelt 
tes. For the past three or 
years the animal hus- 
iry section.of the Iowa ex- 
ent station has had most ex- 
nt results in the raising and 
ng of fall pigs. We find it an 
matter to make fall pigs that 
farrowed September Ist, weigh 
pounds in April at 74% to 8 
ths of age. In truth this 
1917, our fall pigs in 


were 254 days old, and 

| days is as near as one can 
e it, 84g months. Our 
ple know full well that to 
luee 300 pound hogs in 8 months, even under spring, 
mer, and Pil conditions, is some accomplishment, worthy 
our highest efforts in swine feeding and management; and 
here are fall pigs rightly fed that weighed better than 300 
inds in just a few days over 8 months. ‘The point, therefore, 

; now made that it is possible to make fall pigs reach accept- 

e weights, but that in order to make them reach such ac- 
table weights by the April following it is absolutely essential 
t we look after their interests, and yet not coddle them or 
per them with a lot of unnecessary frills and details. And 
shall we do it? 

We believe most whole-heartedly in pushing the fall pig 
| for the April and May markets. We think this is a much 
er proposition than “‘skimping”’ them thru the winter with 

: idea of waiting for grass the following May. To wait for 
ss is more of a delusion in so far as the economic results are 
erned than we have been accustomed to think. Grass does 
est work in the earlier growing life of the pig so that when 

pig reaches the age of 8 to 9 months, at which age he is or 
ild be well grown and developed in muscle, frame, and sinew, 

n we can get along very nicely: without grass under most 
ditions. By getting rid of the fall pigs in April or May we 

1 utilize our space in our houses with spring pigs that are 
n coming on, and our land in crops. By selling the fall 
; in April we will have brought in a great deal of usually 
h needed capital with which to finance the summer opera- 
et us not forget that heavy hogs are more heavily dis- 
nted in September than in April; therefore, if we keep our 
pigs over until the September market we have not improved 
price any, based on the average of the last ten years. And 

ess our conditions are good and unless we provide summer 
ows that are cool so as to prevent the hogs from over- 
ting we can not feed them in July and August as heavily 

we would like. Of course, with a good cool wallow summer 
ling ean be done and done profitably. But let us realize 
t even tho it is done that we are feeding high priced corn 
he summer—much higher, in fact, than the new corn which 
es on in the fall. 
\pril markets are good markets which, better said, means 
| is the most profitable time to sell the fall pig crop at 
ly butcher weights of 225 to 300 pounds. From 1912 to 
6 inclusive, an average of five years, medium weight butcher 
s have sold in April for $8.50 as compared to $8.20 for 
rch, one month previous, or $7.55 for two months previous, 
ruary; and $7.15 for three months previous, or during 
iry. Note particularly that the market picks up from 
iary to April to the extent of $1.35 per one hundred pounds 
the basis of these five years. April is the high point, the 
rket then begins to sag and in May we have hogs at $8.40, 
| in June, $8.30. At this time the market begins to pick up, 

cularly on light hogs, so that by September we have again 

hed a very good market for hogs weighing under 250 

nds. But for heavy hogs over that weight the market has 
ed up very little, in truth practically none, comparatively 
king. Set your stakes then for April and May, particularly 

‘April and the very early part of May, for by the time late 
‘ comes the break is usually notice- 
Of course there are exceptions but 

3 is the average. 

What are the results of pushing the 
| pigs? Does it pay? Most assuredly! 


ghed 303 pounds, as before mentioned, 
the-age of 254 days, less than 8% 
nths. How were they fed? What did 
y cost? What is the record of the 
ly gain and so on? Here is the story 
& nutshell. These fall pigs were self- 


















Double and single compartment hog feeders 


any man can make. 


fed, free-choice style with the following feeds 
all in separate feeders: Shelled corn (ear corn 
fed on a concrete, protected platform so as 
to keep corn before the hogs all of the time is 
practically as efficient), plus meat meal tank- 
age sixty percent protein, plus 
rock salt. Now fs not forget 
these feeds were all kept dry 
in separate feeders, and the 
fall pigs were allowed to eat 
of the different feeds as they 
would. They were put upon 
these feeds November 7th after 
__—-- weaning, weighing at this time 
Ej 521% pounds at the age of 87 
*| days, which is under three 

months. From November 7th 
to April 24th, a period of 167 
: pays of free-choice self-feeding, 
these pigs made an average daily gain of 144 pounds, they 
consumed on the average daily per head 5.57 pounds of shelled 
corn, in addition to .45, not quite a half a pound, of meat meal 
tankage. Not enough salt was eaten to show in the second 
decimal place, or better said, less than 1-200 of a pound daily. 
And the feed for a hundred pounds of gain was only 371.6 
pounds of shelled corn plus 30.37 pounds of tankage plus .02 
pounds of salt, a total feed requirement for each 100 pounds of 
gain of 402 pounds. This is an exceptionally nae showing 
but not any better than we have had in other years. And the 
cost, with the corn at $1.12 a bushel, (December corn at the 
time of this writing is selling for less than that) and meat meal 
tankage at $70 a ton, shows a total for the two feeds ef $8.49 
iy ee eg of gain. Thesalt is of such small quantity 
that it is not figured. ‘There is not enough salt eaten to amount 
to much financially, or really only a fifth of a cent charge for 
each 100 pounds of gain. However, the salt is necessary for 
best results. 

It is in order to encourage this method of feeding, which is 
somewhat unusual for fall pigs, that we give the feed costs 
on some comparable spring pigs fed to the 300 pound weight 
last year, these pigs going to market on December 28th. 
Russell Dunn of this station assisting we fed these pigs on blue- 

rass and the same ration as the fall pigs received that same 

all and winter. The pigs were of practically the same breeding 
as the fall pigs and hence are quite comparable in that respect. 
They were started on feed July 6th, being self-fed free-choice 
style on shelled corn, meat meal tankage and rock salt in 
separate feeders on bluegrass pasture. The pigs were kept 
coming on this ration until they weighed 306 pounds. When 
the pasture season closed in November they were simply con- 
tinued on their previous feeds. The initial weight on these 

2ig8 was practically the same as the fall pigs that started out 
in the fall and which we have described. The main point is 
in the feed required for 100 pounds of gain, and here it is on 
these spring pigs: Shelled corn 417.9 pounds, (note that this 
is some pounds higher than the fall pigs required) 25.1 pounds 
of meat meal tankage, (this is about five pounds less than the 
fall pigs required and shows the advantageof pasture (.1 pound 
of salt, (somewhat more than the fall pigs) and one-fiftieth of 
an acre of bluegrass. Counting the eorn at the same price as 
charged the fall pigs, $1.12 a bushel; meat meal tankage at 
$70 a ton, and bluegrass pasture at $6 per acre, we have a total 
cost of $9.36, actually 87 cents more than the fall pigs. Now 
ordinarily we do not expect the fall pigs to make as cheap 
gains as the spring pigs. If we had fed these spring pigs on 
alfalfa pasture or rape pasture, we would have had somewhat 
cheaper gains than on the bluegrass. But these figures do show 
quite clearly, and they are but one comparable grouping of a 
large number of other figures, that in this particular year, 1916- 
17, the fall pigs made gains as cheaply as the spring pigs, in ° 
truth more cheaply. ‘This is encouragement, [ think, to the 
average man when we further emphasize that both groups did 
very well and quite normally so far as we could see and that 
they both made profits for their owner, their owner in this 
particular case being the great hog state of Iowa. 

The question of why fall pigs sometimes do better than 
spring pigs is interesting because the 
fall pigs have some advantages over 
their spring brethern. They do not have 
to pass thru the hot months of July 
and August with all its flies and extremes 
of high temperatures and excessive dry- 
ness; they come at a season of year 
when the worm difficulty is practically 
nil because worm eggs do not thrive in 
open lots in frozen weather. ‘They, if 
properly housed and taken care of dur- 
ing the winter, (Continued on page 36) 
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FITTING TRACTORS TO FARMS 


Some Experiences of Men Who Are Using Them 


By A. H. SNYDER 







HE amount of power necessary to operate a farm in the 

most efficient manner is not entirely proportionate to the 

size of the farm but also depends to a considerable extent 
upon the type of farming practiced. The number of acres 
cultivated and the amount of belt. work required is quite dif- 
ferent on a farm where most of the effort is devoted to the rais- 
ing of grain crops from what it is on a farm devoted principally 
to stock raising or dairying. 

Nevertheless, there are a great many farmers who are hand- 
ling farms ranging in size from 80 acres to 200 acres who are 
trying to decide whether or not a tractor would be a profitable 
investment upon their particular farm. Those with the 
smaller farms, particularly, are not only wondering whether 
their farm furnishes a sufficient amount of work that can 
better be done by a tractor than by horses, but also whether 
or not a tractor outfit can be handled advantageously im fields 
the size of theirs. 

All who are so situated will be interested in the opinions of 
a large number of men who have been using tractors upon farms 
of various sizes and also in the uses which seme of these men 
make of their machines. 

In an investigation of several phases of the tractor situation 
which we made recently we asked about two hundred tractor 
users the following question: “In your opinion about how 
many acres must a man farm in order to make a tractor a 
profitable investment?” 

Quite a number of those who replied merely gave it. as their 
opinion that it is now possible to get a tractor that can be made 
& paying proposition on any size of farm. One hundred and 
seven men gave a definite number of acres as the smallest size 
farm on which they believed that a tractor could be used with 
profit. Instead of giving the opinion of each man separately, 
| have for convenience grouped them in 
the following table. 

No. of men giving less than 80 acres. .1 

No. of men giving 80-100 acres... .32 
No. of mer giving 101-160 acres. .. .3€ 
No. of men giving 161-200 acres... .13 
No. of men giving 201-240 acres... .1 
No. of men giving 241-320 acres... .11 
No. of men giving 321-640 acres... .3 
No. of men giving more than 640 acres. 1 

That the tractor is no longer a ma- 
chine for the exclusive use of those who 
farm on a mammoth scale is clearly 
shown by the results of this investiga- 
tion. Almost forty percent of the men 
who replied gave it as their opinion that 
a tractor could be used profitably on 
farms of 100 acres or less. More than 
seventy percent mentioned a quarter secuon or less as the 
smallest farm on which a tractor could be made to pay. With- 
out exception those who believed that a tractor could not be 
profitably operated on a farm of less than a half section were 
men who were using large outfits on big ranches and who had 
not had experience with any of the many types and sizes of 
lighter tractors that have developed within the past few years. 

rhe average size of farm in a number of the cornbelt states 
is approximately a quarter section and the fact that tractors 
are being used with profit on a great many farms of this size 
or smaller means that the majority of farms in the cornbelt 
offer opportunity for the successful use of mechanical power. 

Mr. Cook, who farms in Ross county, southern Ohio, gives 
it as his opinion that “‘the acreage in itself is not the determining 
factor but should be qutsldened in conjunction with individual 
conditions of labor, climate and other items. This would apply 
more directly to a cultivated acreage below 250 acres” says 
Mr. Cook. “Above that figure the tractor would be increas- 
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ingly favorable as an investment. ‘I base this opinion 
upon the fact that the farmer must complete various 
operations at different times of the year and usually within 

a given time. His success depends greatly and almost 
entirely upon getting these different operations promptly and 
thoroly done within the time in which he has to do them. li 
he finds that he is falling behind in his work, is unable to com- 
plete it properly due to lack of labor supply or equipment, he 
must look for a remedy. He might increase his equipment oi 
farm implements, which would require more horses and more 
man labor, more feed, more barn and shed room, and perhaps 
more tenant houses. 

If he finds this too invorved, uncertain as to man labor, and 
requiring a considerable investment, then the tractor offers to 
him another method whereby with his same equipment of im- 
plements and supply of man labor he can do all of his work 
satisfactorily. ‘The tractor increases his capacity for farm 
work.” 

Referring furtner to his experience, Mr. Cook continued: 
“Tt is certain that we are preparing our ground better and 
getting the crops in on time, which was rather uncertain before. 
I think that in this question lies the determining factor as to 








the profitableness of a tractor as an investment for the farmer. 
It should enable him to farm more profitably by insuring a 
better preparation of his ground than before and that his 
operations will be finished on time. The question of economy) 
of mechanical power over horses and men is of secondary im- 
portance comparatively. 

“The tractor is a tireless machine and if necessary is capable 
of working twenty-four hours a day and is therefore ready for 
emergencies. It will relieve horses largely of the heart break- 
‘ng work of plowing and preparation of the seed-bed. In such 
work horses are often lost or injured permanently, and in this 
instance, therefore, the tractor would replace horses for the 
good of the horses. 

“The tractor also has a great sphere of userulness as a mobile 
power plant doing belt work with various 
machines. In this it ts a labor saver 
and a time saver compared with former 
methods. It also makes the farmer more 
independent if he chooses, enabling him 
to do his threshing, silo filling, clover 
hulling, etc., at the moment when he is 
ready and not dependent upon outside 
parties upon whom he was formerly ac- 
customed to rely and wait.” 

Another farmer who is convinced that 
a tractor is a paying proposition on a 
medium sized farm is John Hartle of 
southern Minnesota. He has used his 
12-20 horse-power machine for two years 
and speaks from experience. 

“The advantage of the tractor,”’ says 
Mr. Hartle, “is not alone in the saving 
of horses but there is also a big advantage in being able to rush 
your work at the proper time. Last spring was very late; 
we didn’t commence seeding till nearly the first of May and 
should get our corn ground ready and planted by May 20th. 
We were able with the tractor and horses to have all our 
corn in the ground by the end of the month and we put work 
on the ground that would have been impossible without the 
machine. I firmly believe that the difference in the crop paid 
half the price of the tractor. Our corn went at least fifty 
bushels to the acre while late planted corn suffered during 
a dry time and did not get ripe. 

“We plowed deep in the fall and double spring-tooth har- 
rowed it with the tractor and would not have been able to do 
this with the horses alone.” 

Among the men interviewed was an Ohio farmer, Mr. A. J. 
Brubaker, who is farming 120 acres and finds a place for 2 
tractor in his farm operations. When asked as to the number 
of days per year that he used his troetor, (Continued on page 19 
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Weill Done Beyond Comparison 








There is a sound old maxim which says that 
if you want a thing well done, you must do it 
yourself, 

Our experience in the tire business has been 
a constant confirmation of this truth. 

We wanted a thing well done—we wanted 
the Goodyear Tire well done beyond com- 
parison. 

In striving to have it well done, we found 
the accepted formulas of tire-making wholly 
inadequate. 

We found, for example, that the type of bead 
commonly used invited rim-cutting 

So we developed the No-Hook bead, which 
protects Goodyear Tires from rim-cutting. 
We found that the type of base commonly 
used stretched and was insecure, 

So we evolved the Braided Piano-Wire base, 
which didn’t stretch, and which was secure, 
We found that the accepted method of cur- 
ing allowed wrinkles in the fabric, with con- 
sequent blow outs. 

So we perfected the On-Air cure, which per- 
mitted inspection and prevented such wrinkles. 
We found that as the skill of workmen varied, 
the quality of the tires varied. 

So we produced the Tire-Making Machine 
and reduced the chances of human fallibility. 


We found that the fabric used in tires lacked 
in the strength we wanted, 


So in our own mills we developed a fabric 
stronger than the world had known before. 


These are only a portion of the things we 
have had to do for ourselves, in order to make 
Good year Tires well done beyond comparison. 


These are only a few of the factors contrib- 
uting to that quality in Goodyear Tires 
which has made them a proper monument to 
our endeavors. 


They are very much better tires than would 
otherwise be possible. 

So much better that the motorists of these 
United States buy more of them than of any 
other brand. 

You will come to Goodyear Tires—the grow- 
ing margin of Goodyear leadership assures it. 
When you do come to them, you will buy 
them of the Goodyear Service Station Dealer 
near you. 

He will help you, after the purchase, to get 
out of Goodyear Tires all that we have built 
into them—that is his mission. 

He will tell you why Good year Tubes are 
better tubes—and what they mean in lower- 
ing tire expense. 

And he will explain to you the function of 
the Goodyear Tirve-Saver Kit, which as a 
primary element in tire conservation, certainly 
should be in your car. 


The Goodyear Tire © Rubber Co, 
“ Akron, Ohio 
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HOOVER, FOOD COMMISSAR Y 


“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” 


HAT will the 

price of wheat be 

to the farmer this 
year, Mr. Hoover?” 

The man upon whom 

the eyes of the world are 
now turned to meet the 
allies’ food needs, shot a 
rapid glance at his inter- 
viewer. 
“That will depend”— 
he paused—‘“‘that will 
depend upon how 
quickly congress 
passes the Food Ad- 
ministration bill.” 

“Why is food legis- 
lation necessary?” 

“To protect the 
farmer, to stabilize 
prices, to act as crop 
insurance.’’ ‘‘You 
see’’, he said, “‘you see, 
we've got to win this 
war; but we cannot 
win it without supplying our allies’ food | 
needs. That means we've got to move a 
lot of food—more food than one can think 
of in ordinary life—across the ocean under | 
conditions more adverse than at any time 
in the history of the world. That means 
we've got to produce more food per acre 
and more acres of food than we have ever 
»roduced in the history of this country 
Now the responsibility for getting this 
food into the ground lies with the farmer, 
and under the present organization of our | 
life the farmer is absolutely unprotected. 

“Speculation has run riot. The profit-| 
eers have been in the land. The farmer 
has suffered and no.agency of government 
now exists that can protect our producers. | 
No better proof of the hardship worked 
upon our people during the present year | 
needs to be cited than the fact that the 
farmers received an average of $1.51 per 
bushel for the 1916 wheat harvest, yet 
wheat has beén as high as $3.25 at Chicago. | 
On the whole, the farmer has not profited | 
from these extreme prices, yet the price | 
of flour has been based from time to time | 
upon this speculative price of wheat; so | 
that thru one evil cause or another the 
consumer has paid from fifty to one 
hundred percent more than he should | 
have paid. | 

“We have probed deeply into the causes 
of this unbearable imcrease in margin | 
between producer and consumer, and we 
know that it is due, not only to rank | 
speculation, but also to the wide profit 
margin naturally demanded by every 
interest in the chain of production and 
distribution to insure them from great 
hazards of trade in the dangerous price 
situation during the year when all normal | 
stabilization has been lost thru the in- 
terruption of world trade by war. 

“Such a condition makes it vitally 
necessary for America to begia, without 
delay, systematic measures that will] 
eliminate all possibility of speculation, | 
cure extortionate profits and bring about 
proper distribution and restriction upon 
exports to a point within our own pro- 
tection. These measures can not be! 
accomplished by the old-fashioned method 
of punishing evil-doers. We must make 
profiteering impossible by striking at the 
source; that is by fore-planned organiza- 
tion and by regulation all along the chain | 
of distribution. | 

“To do this will require congressional 
legislation giving the President power to 
act. Such powers have already been 
granted in all the warring nations except 
our own.” 

“But why is this legislation needed now, 
Mr. Hoover?” asked the interviewer, 

“The answer is easy”, he said. “The 
allied governments within the last few! 






















months have consolidated 
their buying into one hand 
in order to relieve their 
own consumers of the 
burden of speculation. As 
restricted exports to neu-| 
trals constitute a minor! 





trade, the export prices 
of food products, if un- 
cont rolled, will be subject 
to the will of the buyer 
for the allies. In such con- 
dition, the American pro- 
ducer will be left without 
voice in the making of the 
prices. Furthermore, un- 
der normal conditions, 
most of our wheat 
and Canadian wheat 
moves to Europe in 
the fall months.) 
Shipments average | 
about 40,000,000) 
bushels per month, | 
relieving the flow from the farms to the 
interior terminals. 

“But this year on account of shipping 
shortage, supplies for the allies must move 
thruout a longer period of the year, and 
during the fall months, will not apparently 
average over 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 
bushels per month. We must therefore 
provide for the expected glut in the in- 
terior terminals thruout a considerable 
period. 

“Again, the financial resources of the 
grain trade are probably unequal to carry- 
ing this extra load without the help of the 
speculators. Capital resources available 
have had a tendency to diminish on ac-| 
count of this consolidation of buying 
power. 

“The American producer will undoubt- 
edly face a slump in wheat unless some 
strong and efficient government action 
is immediately settled and brought into 
play. Under any circumstances, the ex- 
port prices will be named by a single 
agency and the American consumer will 
be in a serious predicament, A large part | 
of the essential breadstuffs ha've already 
passed into the hands of speculators; for | 








| some one must buy and hold the products | 


of not only the normal flow from the) 
farmer, but also of this probable glut at 
the interior terminals. 
“This situation will be made more criti- 
unless quick action is brought about | 
by reason of the possible increase in the 
American exportation of wheat. To il- 
lustrate this, if we assume a carry-over 
of the same volume in 1918 as in 1917; 
our normal domestic requirements will be 
about 600°000,000 bushels. This would 
leave, theoretically, an export balance of 
78,000,000 bushels. But conservation 
measures are already having a marked | 
effect, and it is not too much to hope} 
that our country’s saving may reach from 
80,000,000 to 100,000,000 bushels. This 
would increase our exports to 150,000,000 
or 180,000,000 bushels. Now the greater | 
the export volume, the greater power in | 
naming the price is placed in the hands 
of the allies’ purchasing agent; hence the 
need for food control to stabilize prices. 


“There is another situation which the 
public should realize. We must induce 
our foreiga buyers to accept flour instead 
of wheat. We.must do this because we 
cannot afford to ship out of this country 
any greatly increased quantities of resi- 
dues from wheat after the flour has been 
made. 

“Such action is due to the producers 
who have shown great patriotism in an 
especial effort to imcrease their produc- 
tion in 1917. We must give the producers 
justice, for we rely upon them to increase 
their efforts in 1918. 








item in our present foreign | 4 
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HUBE 


Sinews of Steel 


WER that will plow an 
acre every hour, day and 
night! Power to operate 

your farm machinery whenever 
and wherever needed! Power 
to pull a heavy load faster than 
you could haul a light load 
with horses! 


In black soil or clay, omhill- 
sides or in the bottoms, the 
Huber ae discs and har- 
rows. It increases your crops 
by producing a better seed 
bed. It increases your earn- 
ings by reducing man and 
horse labor in préparing soil 
and harvesting crops. 


A leader in the 5000 Ib. class. 
Four cylinder Waukesha mo- 
tor. Direct drive on draw-ba 
or belt. 12 H.P. at draw-bar, 
25 H.P. at belt. Pulls three 
bottoms. Hyatt roller bear- 
ings. Perfex radiator. Center 
draft. Short turn. Self-steer- 
ing in the furrow. 

It’s speedy—214 miles with 

low and 4 miles on the road. 

oes the work of a dozen 
horses. Built by a concern 
with 40 years’ experience in 
the manufacture of tractersand 


farming machinery. 


Write today for complete 
literature. 
The Huber Mfg. Co. 
323 Center St. Marion, Ohio 
Branchesin Principal 


Agricultural Centers 





























































AST working, self-feeding 


Sandwich 
are big money makers. Work like lchtning, 
turn out a stream of bales. 


$15—$20 a Day Clear Profit 
MISS 
SANDWICH MFG. CC., 57 Main St., Gandwich, Mlincls 


Free Catalog in colors explains 


new ay can save 
on Farm Truck or 
Wagons also or wood wheels 
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Electric Whee! Co. 
50 Elm $t.,Quiney, tit 

















ssary to protect the farffer from a 
ap in prices this year. 





rican farmer to receive, Mr. Hoover?’ 

[ am informed”’, he said, “that most of 

the allied countries have already deter- 
.d the price of wheat to their farmers 

t $1.80 per bushel. Many of their pro- 
rs believe that, as allies, it is our 

y to furnish them wheat which, when 

delivered to them, will not exceed their 

lomestie price. This would be about 
$1.50 per bushel in Chicago. 
“But I donot hold this view nor do other 
onsible officials. I cdmgider that the 
ulation of production is in the in- 
terest of the allies. The price to the farmer 
iid therefore be based upon, not only 
ir profit to him, but also upon factors 
t have to do with securing this in- 
ease 
\ lot of questions have to be con- 
ered in this connection. The price of 

» farm products alone cannot be con- 
lered. What the farmer has to pay to 
roduce his crop; what he has to pay to 

e, and many other questions are in- 
ved. But there is a limit to prices. 
en this limit is exceeded, it will tres- 

ss on the rights of the consumer and 

feat its own object. To exceed the 
nal limit will result in strikes and in 
ial disturbances thruout the country. 
avert such probable disasters, and to 

1 a solution to these pressing problems, 
present food legislation has _ pro- 
1 and is pressed for speedy enact- 
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The proposed Food Administration 

s held conferences with hundreds of 

riotie men and women engaged in 
luction and distribution, and has in- 
gated the conditions of the consumer 
iny centers. It has considered many 

ns, some of which have been tenta- 
y put forward and abandoned, while 
rs fi ive been developed. But no plan 
een or can be settled until legislation 

3; conferred upon the President au- 
ty to go ahead. 

rom our investigations, 
1 out: 

1. The farmer will need protection as 

e price of wheat. 

2. Large masses in consuming centers 
eing under-nourished today on ac- 

t of the exorbitant cost of living. 
ss a remedy be found, this condition 
tend to become more vicious in 1918. 
The speculator, legitimate or vicious, 

taken a large part of the money which 
sumer is paying. 

Such is the situation, aad it must not 
verlooked that the marketing of this 
s wheat is attended with circum- 
es new to history. The old safe- 

rds of distribution are torn away by 

on from the reciprocal markets 
1 and by the extinction of a free 
rt market and free transportatien. 

. eover, the harvest is moving, and the 

» of wheat has begun to drop. I hope 
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“For this reason alone, it is absolutely | 


jut what price do you expect the 








rmers will back the government in 
efforts to stabilize the price by the} 
tment of the proposed Food Adminis- | 
m bill.” 


A few days ago Mr. Hoover sent an open | 
the President on the subject herein in- 
d by an interviewer for farm readers.— 


\ HOMEMADE WHEELBARROW 
ever haa a real store wheelbarrow but 
> had a good one for years which I 
» for myself, and it is strong and 
able, I took an iron wheel off an old 
wheeled cultivator that had lost its 
lness and used a three-fourths inch 
rod, fourteen inches long, for a spindle 
| set it solid in the wheel hub with 
| t metal. I then made the arms or 
lles of two by four timbers, made 
nds with cross braces on each side and 
ndards in front with cross braces and 
le the floor and front end of short 

rds about three feet long.—C. R 

























Sturdy and Economical 


T SIX 8875 


Yi sires should be one of the first con- 














siderations in an automobile for use in the 





country. The sturdiness of the GRANT 
SIX~has been proved repeatedly in feats of en- 
durance that no other light six would attempt. 









A GRANT SIX, for instance, 
was the first carthis year to 
pass over the summit of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains be- 
tween Californiaand Nevada. 
The60 day battleover moun- 
tain trails has made the 
GRANT Srx the talk of the 
coast. 

GRANT SIX sturdiness 
and GRANT SIX economy 
are nationally famous. Own- 


ers average 20 miles to a gal- 
lon of gasoline and 900 
miles to a gallon of oil. 

The GRANT SIX is satis- 
fying in every way. It has 
pleasing lines, good finish 
and plenty of power. It is 
a full sized, roomy, comfort- 
able five passenger car that 
will give you full measure of 
service and make you glad 
you bought. 





















There will be a buyer for everyone of 
the 20,000 GRANT SIXES produced 
this season. Make sure of yours now 













GRANT MOTOR CAR CORPORATION CLEVELAND 













. 10,000 Miles 
« Guarantee on 


Life) CAILLE 


«J Moto 


DWNER AGENT 


Pantrote of 4 owners 
sire rapt lca Ea ical tah 
Se ei ort Owner y , Oties 
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russ ot Toren Ahead. 2 Speeds Back or 
Stanastil Without Stopping Bootes 









eee Ceitarinn Motor Cat. on request, Give dimensions of boat. 








































Signed inquiries will be promptly aaswered 
by mail if two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress *“‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 











BROWN ROT 

My peach trees begin to die just about 
the time the fruit should begin to ripen. 
The peaches shrivel up and rot but still 
stay on the limbs. The whole tree seems 
to be diseased.—F. J., Pa. 

The disease is brown rot and can be 
controlled by proper spraying. Bordeaux 
mixture should be used first just before 
the buds open, second while the buds are 
open and third the week after the blos- 
soms fall. .Weak lime sulphur sprays are 
also effective. It is of course too late 
to remedy matters this year, but if proper 
spraying is done another season, a good 
crop of peaches will result. 


HOGS ON ALFALFA 

How heavily can an alfalfa field be 
pastured? I am pasturing ~ | alfalfa this 
year for the first time anc 
to know how many hogs may be permitted 
to the acre.—R. A., Lil. 

At the lowa station it was found that 
one acre of good alfalfa would pasture 
thirteen or fourteen, one hundred pound 
hogs without injuring the crop. This 
experiment may be taken as an indication 
of the number of swine which should be 
yermitted on the ordinary alfalfa field. 
leavy pasturing is hard on the crop and 
only enough animals should be allowed 


to graze so as to leave two or three light | 


cuttings of hay during the season. Alfalfa 
is the premier forage crop for swine. 
WORM PESTS OF CORN 

Is there any practical method of ex- 
terminating the worms which attack the 
roots of corn? I have had trouble with 
my corn for the last three years, owing to 
the attacks of various kinds of worms.— 
A. B., Mo. 

There is no practicable method of com- 
bating the worms which attack the roots 
of corn aside from providing a sensible 
rotation of crops. Ground planted con- 
tinuously to corn will develop pests which 
make profitable corn growing practically 
impossible. Where a rotation is provided 
the pests do not have such opportunity to 
multiply. Fall plowing is considered some- 
thing of a remedy for certain species of 
the worms, but the only sure way of get- 
ting a crop lies in planting the seed on 
uninfested soil. 


GROUNDING WIRE FENCES 
| have heard that there is a way of 
grounding wire fences so as to cause less 


likelihood of stock being killed by light- | 


ning. Can you enlighten me on this?— 
D. k., Nebr. 
The practice of grounding wire fences 
is quite a common one. It provides a 
safeguard which should be used in all 
laces where animals are likely to be 
Killed by lightning traveling along a wire 
fence. At intervals of from six to ten 
rods attach a wire to the post in such a 
way as to make it cross and come in 
contact with every wire on the post. It 
should extend fifteen or more inches above 
the post and be sunk into the ground for 
a foot. 
RIGHT OF WAY THRU LAND 
The tewnship in which I live wants 
to buy a right of way lengthwise thru a 
quarter of my land to avoid building on 
section line, which is more expensive, but 
they want it for a great deal less than the 
real damage to me. Can they compel me 
to sell this land and at the price they 
submit. The quarter is estimated to be 
What would you consider 


worth $2,200. 


would like | 


these fungi. 





the real damage to have a road thus laid 
out?”—C, M., N. Dak. 

The strip may be condemned for road 
purposes, but you are entitled to an 
award to cover all damages to you. If 
you and the township authorities cannot 
agree on the amount yeu are entitled to, 
appeal to the distriet court and have the 
damages determined there. Yourdamages 
are properly measured by the reasonable 

| value of the land actually taken, plus any 
| depreciation in the value of the remainder 


of the land on account of having it split} § 
}up. Perhaps you and the township could | | 
agree on having the damages appraised | 
by three disinterested appraisers, and thus | | 


|avoid the expense of an appeal to the 
| courts.—A. L. H. 8. 





TOMATO WILT 
| ‘We have had trouble for several years 
| with our tomato plants. When the fruit 
is half grown the plants begin to wilt and 
the disease continues until the whole plant, 
What can be 


} 


| fruit, and all, succumbs. 
one?—A, E., Il. 

Treatment of this disease is discourag- 
| ing for little can be done with plants that 
begin to show disease and getting rid of 
the spores which live over in the soil is 
a tedious task. There are two forms of 
tomato wilt. One is a bacillus and the 
other is a fusarium. ~All that can be done 
is to plant on soil that does not contain 


quires several years of cropping to plants 
not subject to the disease. 
SIZE OF SILO 

I am planning to put up a silo this 
summer and would like to know something 
about the size I will need. I have thirty 
head of grown cattle to feed.—R. S., Nebr. 

A silo sixteen feet in diameter and thirty 
feet deep will hold when well filled one 
hundred and twenty tons of ensilage. 
Estimating that each animal to be fed 
will eat forty pourids daily, the silo will 
contain enough feed to last thirty head of 
| cattle for six months. Forty pounds of 
silage daily is a rather high estimate. To 
fill a silo of this size will require some- 
| where around ten acres of average corn. 


———— 











WHEN TO WEAN COLT 

Is it all right to wean a colt at ten 
weeks of age? Some of my neighbors do 
this but I do not believe that it should 
be done. Also I do not think it wise to 
let the colt run with its ‘mother when 
working in the field or on the road. What 
| is your opinion?—A. L., Minn. 

‘he colt should be allowed to suckle 
its mother all summer and weaned in the 
fall. It should not be weaned at ten 
weeks of age unless absolutely necessary. 
It is highly important that the colt get 
just as good a start as possible and it 
requires mother’s milk to do this. As 
quick as the colt begins to eat let him 
have small quantities of corn, oats and 
hay, gradually increasing the ration. The 
practice of allowing the colt to follow 
its mother in the field and on the road 
cannot be too sharply condemned. The 
young animal should be securely tied in 
the stall or turned out in a paddock where 
he cannot see nor be seen by his mother. 


RIGHT TO KILL DOG 

“Has an auto driver a right to kill a 
dog or any other property on the main 
road, as long as a man pays taxes on the 

gy ig 8., Minn. 
he law recognizes a dog as being 
property, whether taxes are paid on him 
or not, and anyone who kills or injures him 
willfully or negligently, and without good 





cause, 13 liable to damages.—A. L. H. 8. 
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Neoslin 


Better than Leather 
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To clean up the soil re-| 
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J = 
Mr. Crozier wore 
his Neolin Soles 11 
months and they 


were still good. 


HE great question regarding 
NeZlin Soles is this: How much 
can you save by wearing them? 


Some wearers write telling us of a double 
_ wear. The writer below speaks of a wear 
| four times greater. While the photographs 
below show a six times greater wear. 


But you will possibly find the average 
superiority somewhere een two and 
six times greater. Because the more popvu- 
lar the price of your shoes, the greater sur. 
aw wear Nedlin Soles show over leather 
soles. 





But read this letter: 


“"*Ithought it might to k 
of my experience with win Soles. March 
1916, 1 bought a pair of well known 
+ i di h 2 ements. 
iting ¢ loieed 
shoemaker to out on Nestin, anal let Sen de 
so. 1 have worn these soles every day since 
and given them lots of walking. now 
after Il months’ here isn’t a hole 
through them yet.’ 

(Signed) GEORGE E. CROZIER, 


der, Montana. 


Nedlin Soles are not rubber though they 
are as waterproof. They are true synthetic 
soles. Other better-than-leather qualities: 
A remarkable pliancy and velvet foot-ease. 
A won't creak or crack or scratch-the-floor 


quality. In black, white, tan. For grown- 
ups and children on new shoes. Also at 
shoe repairers and some retailers in Teps 


and Full Soles for old shoes. To protect 
from substitutes mark that mark—stamp it 
on your memory: [ledlin— 


the trade symbol for a never 
changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





W ore Six Times Bett 
Than Leather 




















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


NEWS ITEMS FOR FARMERS on ge to 
Jersey Registration Fees Changed 


On September 17, 1917, a new schedule | . 
of fees for the registration of domestic a . 
bred Jerseys will go into effect. The 
er 
| 


















































































of registering purebreds in the 
erican Jersey Cattle Association will 
n be as follows: 

es one year old or under— 


members cakibc cWaeeewedcdbad $1.00 each 
non-members... .........++. . -82.00 each 

I es over one year old and not more than two 
» members Sis tentedi’s $2.00 each 
ee a ere $3.00 each 








iles over two years old— 


c lo members or non-members, ......$10.00 each 

Males one year old or under— h t 

Vo O° 6 eee $2.00 each | I e I r a Cc oO r S Ow 
» non-members... .. o . « «$3.00 each 


Males over one year old and not more 0 re A N e Cc e 8 S i t y 


i O me mbers. Coes eseneeesesssseeses 





lo non-members ssabeonedsoeoois $5.00 each = 
tales over two years old— ORSES and mules are getting scarcer. The U. 8. Government is 
Co members or non-members. ....... $10.00 each H buying 25 million dollars worth for the army. Feed prices are sky- 
Canada and Great Britain Crops Low rocketing. Yet the world is looking to this nation for more food 
The grain crops - cate 4 Britain and and keeping the prices way up to make it worth-while to raise more. 
inads ‘ re : ass th: as y ’ : : 
( nar age may tes 7 —__ ooo There’s only one answer—the tractor. And if you have investigated 
. the tractor subject thoroughly—that means 


the wheat crop in Canada was only 


. S4 percent as compared with 90 percent éé ° 
e for 1916; oats showed 85 percent con- e lg B u i ? ? 


sted with 90 percentlast year; barley, 


ii eatin Tt aan’ tear A 3-Plow, One-Man Tractor 


clover, 80 percent, compared with 98 


mene * > ree theat : 
perce nt. W ith the at ption of Ww he \ b the thousands in operation on farms all over the country have proven 
acreage 18 somewhat greater this ——DECAUSE it the most practical and successful from every standpoint 
son but the prospects for a large yield —power, stamina, simplicity, reliability and durability— 


. M . - 
s. In Great Britain the outlook for b it actually solves the problem of low operation cost with its 
ge wheat yield is poor, much of the ecause Clapper Kerosene Vaporizer which makes a gallon of kerosene do the 
fall sown crop having heen resown. Winter work of a gallon of gasoline without fouling or overheating the engine—and its positive 














‘t ts and barley were late sown and a good circulating oiling system which insures perfect lubrication with the minimum of oil; 

" deal damaged, with consequently & poor b it subsoils your land with the long spade lugs on the large bull wheel 
me prospect for these grains. Pastures and | CCAUSE which runs in the furrow bottom—this exclusive feature has actually 
ble . idows have been short and scanty the increased crop yields from 10% to 33-44% for hundreds of farmers. 
or entire season because of a late start and G y O d I N F . 

- severe weather. et Your Order In Now For Next Spring 
hese conditions among our allies point | —if you can’t get one in time for your harvesting, threshing or Fall plowing. If you can, 
vard a greater demand than was ex- | you're lucky—and there are many things you can use it for this Fall—filling silos, sawing 

ge pec ted on our grain crops for export pur- | wood, hauling, shelling corn, shredding, digging potatoes, pumping, etc. 

nd poses, and the drain will not only be| _ The Serene for Big Bull bp antry preasions to be so gee! that even ~~ our rapidly 

u- { ‘ we : aah ’ 7 increasing production we may not be aie to keep up So play sale and get your order 

, i this year but on ne xt years crop as in right away. Write us for name of Bull Tractor-dealer near you, if you don’t know him. 

.. A heavy seeding of wheat this fall Three months’ subscription to the Monthly Tractor Bulletin FREE if ite at 

. y ae 2 e sc m to the Monthly Tractor Bulletin LE if you write at once. 
cr | help meet the loss in the crop of | Gives you the late news on the progress of power farming. 
3 year. 
A $53,000 Calf THE BULL TRACTOR COMPANY 
am ia “Rye” wan ey : 4 : . , 
Che highest price ever paid for a dairy 2682 University Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minnesota 

w animal was given by D. W. Field of 

_ Brockton, Mass., when he bought the 

:. months old bull calf King Ormsby 

a e Rag Apple for $53,000. $213 a 
~ ind is pretty expensive calf flesh, yet 
rs s youngster has a record for quality 
le | vigor back of him that has never yet 


nreached, The calf’s dam is the only 

to have made two weekly records of 

’ re than forty-five pounds of butter 
two consecutive lactation periods. Both 
dam and granddam have been world’s 
rd holders for thirty to one hundred 
production. His sire with fifteen 
his daughters brought $25,000 at aue- 


How to Detect Insects on Grain Crops 
Everyone knows that insects are respon- 
le for great reductions in our grain 
ps each year but not everyone is 
re that these losses are largely pre- OT TAWA FNGIN a 
table. Farmers’ bulletin 835 of the —_—_—_—_—_—_ ——— 
S. Department of Agriculture tells K ¢ | ne 
v to fight the Hessian fly, chinch bug, erosene “i aso 
worm, cutworms, grass hoppers, 17 ~~ 
, te grubs, billbugs, corn r¢ ev-aplit eal With my Kerosene Beers yeethan yon ean 


( y 8 re . stin P. a gallon of 20 or 25 cent gasolinein any gas- 
worms. Get the bulletin at once for From 8 Gallet Cio cranking, no batteries, easy to 
is the time when many of these| 


} start, easy to operate. 
ild be combated to save next year's 





re fe FF + 









h 
Valuable Free Book ®ycv f°crc..c" or 


expects to buy one should know how to figure 
exactly what a. engine is worth—Why I use the 
valve in the head design, the off-set cylinder 
construction and larger valves. 

90 Days Trial. 10 Year Guarantee. 
Longest sold €¢x fram fae- 
tory to user. fore you buy 
any engine get my newest 


and finest book and money 
saving offer. Write today. 
GEO. E. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 
G16 King Si., Ottawa, Kans. 







| 
| 





Mites and Lice on Poultry 

Both lice and mites are present in prac- 
lly every locality where poultry is 
sed. No matter how few, they hinder 
egg production and prevent the fullest 
| best development of flesh of all classes 

f poultry. The most effective and newest 
thods of control and destruction of 
se pests are fully explained by the 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture in bul- 


EnyineUserAgentsWanted 
letin 801. A eard addressed to Washington ; r 
will bring this bulletin to you free of wrens, wor Bie” Fee coma 


irge. 
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THE REAL VALUE OF STRAW 


By C..A. GOSS 


| 








sess EE 


P to a very few years ago there would | 
not an evening pass in the two or 
three weeks following threshing, 

but what one could see several straw piles | 
burning. Now a burning straw pile 1s 

a rare thing for farmers prefer to put that 

straw out to interest on the very best of 

security. 

It is a wise thing not to burn your 
straw—but it don’t do you much good a 
the stack if you allow the stock to trample 
it under foot and waste it, or allow it to 
remain until it rots to the ground. Work- 
ing around a straw stack is a decided 
disadvantage, besides you lose the use of 
that ground during the four or five years 
necessary for it to get back to good pro- 
ducing condition. You can’t afford to| 
burn your straw, you are losing money | 
when you allow it to stand idly in the 
stack—the only thing to do is to feed it 
or spread it. | 

Every ton of wheat straw put back on | 
the land increases the fertility of that} 
land to the amount of $2.50. In other 
words by returning the straw to your 
fields you are guaranteeing to yourself 
an increase of at least two bushels of grain 
more per acre on next year’s crop. By 
burning your straw stack or allowing it to 
rot to the ground you are sending up in 
smoke or allowing to stand idle a sum of 
at least $100. Last year the farmers of 
the United States invested $100,000,000 
in commercial fertilizers in return for the 
grain crops they had sold off the farm; 
straw contains phosphorus and potash 
which is just as good and will be a saving 
rather than an expense. 

Humus is decayed vegetable matter. A 
large part of the lands in the central west 
are already or are coming to be lacking in 
humus, in fact some parts are starving 
for want of it. Straw spread on the 
ground and turned under makes humus. 
It is humus that makes poor soil fertile; 
sandy soil more compact; clay soil mellow 
and open, and every kind of soil better 
able to hold moisture and produce crops 

Did you ever notice how rank wheat 
will grow on an old straw stack plot? 
It generally gets too rank because there 
is an excess of plant food there. That 
straw scattered over the whole field would | 
produce a similar effect in a proportionate | 
degree on the entire crop. Phosphorus | 
and potash are present in the straw to a! 
large extent and these the young plants | 
of next season can use; the humus pro- 
duced helps to make nitrogen and nitro- 
gen 1s an important constituent of the 
gluten in the wheat kernel. 

The wheat crop is short this year be- 
cause much of it was killed last winter | 
by drouth and freezing. Experiments 








| again raise such a crop of roughness that 


show that straw spread as a mulch on win- 
ter wheat increases the crop value many 
times more than the cost of spreading. 
Winter wheat covered with straw does not 
heave out as badly as does that on bare | 
land and the disasterous effects of the} 
changing weather of early spring are not} 
nearly so noticeable. The straw while on 
the surface prevents the rapid evapora- 
tion of water, but later in the season the 
humus which it forms serves as a wick to 
bring up moisture to the little rootlets. 
Humus formed by straw absorbs a large 
amount. of water in the rainy season and 
gives «t up ay J to the growing crops 
in hot and windy days that follow. Wheat 
well mulched easily gets an earlier start 
in spring and keeps that start thruout the 
season. 

Other crops are benefited as well for 
there are none which are not made better 
by a good physical condition of the seed 
bed. Yous elover and alfalfa plants to 
do their best must have an open loose soil 
with plenty of moisture. Often the growth 
of these plants is a matter of soil texture | 
rather than plant food and straw will 
loosen it up and make the soil favorable 
as well as manure will do it. A cold, 
damp, soil encourages “clover sickness”’ 
while a loose, friable soil makes a strong 
and healthy growth. Corn land covered 
with straw in the fall is less liable to wash- 
ing and blowing.in the winter and is looser | 
for cultivation in the spring. No matter 
what the crop to be grown the man who} 
burns his straw is burning money for by} 
returning it to the land he is guarantee- 
ing an increase in his next season’s yield. 

Straw As Substitute For Hay 


The hay crop is bound to be short this 
year, in fact next winter’s roughage is 
already being contracted for at prices 
heretofore unknown. True the stand is 
good and the yield per acre is in general 
heavy, but the demand for grain crops 
has caused many good meadows to . 
plowed under before their time. Every 
available bit of roughage must be saved 
for the winter’s feeding and straw can in 
a large way take the place of the more ex- 
pensive hays which are so much in demand 
As one Kansas farmer remarked, “It 
is not likely that this country will ever 








all of it will not be worth saving and saving 
right.” 

Straw as a feed has not been valued 
at its full worth. Oat straw is higher in 
carbohydrates than either clover or alfalfa, 
and is their equal in fat. In protein alone 
is it deficient, but where hay is lacking, 
the protein can be made up by a judicious 
balancing of the straw in the ration with 
grains. Notwithstanding the fact that 
it is better adapted for ruminants straw 
may furnish a large part of the fodder 
ration of work horses with good results, 
and idle horses may be almost entirely 
wintered on good straw of some of the 
cereals. Freely and wisely fed it may make 
a considerable saving in the wintering of 
young cattle and fed with silage it helps 
to make the best of gains on steers. Sheep 
use straw to even better advantage than 
cattle for they can more readily pick out 
the finer parts. 

With hay becoming more and more 
valuable dairymen are recognizing the 
worth of straw in giving bulk to the 
ration and are allowing it to replace in 
part the more expensive leguminous hays. 
A few energetic dairymen of Washington 
state have improved the palatability and 
value of straw as a feed by soaking it in 
molasses. Straw is not only cheap but 
abundant and during the past winter by 
this method they have been making it 
take the place to a large extent of the 
more expensive roughages 
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Instant 
Postum 


A table drink that 
has taken the 
place of coffee 

in thousands of 
American homes. 


“There’s a Reason” 














Delightful flavor 
Rich aroma 
Healthful 


Economical 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 

























Unlimited 


OHON Buggies 
direct from fac- 
tory to you have to 
make good with you 
on your own roads. 
Get buggy catalog— 
save money. General 
merchandise catalog 
alsofree. Writetoday 
—ask for both books. 
oO. fT. BOHON, Pres. 
THE D. T. BOHON CO. 
16 Main St., Harrodsburg, Ky. 


























(hese feeders take the hay left in the 
ngers after each feeding and mix it 
th straw. The two are then run thru 
alfalfa chopper. This finely cut mix- 
. is allowed to soak until the following 
y in a tank filled with diluted molasses. 
s molasses is a fairly high grade of the 
ide material and is mixed with water in 
proportion of one quart of molasses to | 
e of water. After the chopped feed | 
soaked long enough to become thoroly | 
irated it is placed on a draining table | 
h allows the surplus liquor to run} 
k into the tank. The straw thus| 
ted furnishes a bulky and succulent 
{ and is eaten much more readily by 
e cows than is dry straw. The molasses | 
reases the protein content of the feed 
nsequently increasing its nutritive value. 
(are must be exercised not to give more 
n can be cleaned up at once as the 
‘ture ferments quickly and digestive 
ibles may result. 
The feeding value of straw is greatly 
fluenced by its physical condition which 
turn depends on the way it has been | 
red and the extent to which it has been | 
ired by rust and other diseases. Straw | 
om grain cut late is less palatable and 
s more crude fiber than when cut earlier } 
ts growth. Beards and chaff are more 
less objectionable as well as rusty or} 
lewed stems. 
Oat straw may be saved in a clean 
ght condition by putting it into a mow 
soon as threshed, or by baling it soon 
er the thresher has gone. Baling puts 
, shape so it can be stored in at least 
f the space required if loose, and it 
1 be handled mone quickly as well as 
red better in out of the way places. 
Oat straw that has not been too badly 
lamaged before threshing is worth baling 
t the earliest opportunity before it loses 
; good color and has much of its food 
value wasted by bad weather. If you 
cannot bale’ and have no mow in which 
store it, a little more attention to stack- 
when threshing will pay. 
SAVING ALL THE OATS 
\ few years ago one of our neighbors put 
t a field of oats on shares for us. Of 
irse the straw remained on the farm. 
\fter it was threshed, we hauled the stack 
iy load at a time fo bed one of the barn 
ts. We had supposed the thresher had 
rformed a fairly élean job. Accordingly 
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5 Punctures ice 


PAY 25 to 50 
CENTS more than 
you need to for puncture 
repairs. Don’t put up with make-shift repairs that cost you 
twice as much in the longrun. Punctures are sure to come. Get 
ready nolv to fix that next one right—to put on a patch the quickest, 
surest, cheapest way you can ever find—with 


Wuvcamaen 


OUTFIT COMPLETE 


REPAIR THREE PUNCTURES AT OUR EXPENSE Ay; 


Buy Marvel Jr. today.. Use it for three repairs. If it isn’t absolutely satisfac- 
tory~—If you aren't fully ccnvinced it is worth ten times more than your money— 
send it back. We'll return your $1.00 gladly—no argument—no delay. 
Remember—matertal for six complete puncture repairs ¢omes with the Marvel Jr. 
Everything furnished ready to use. Enough material furnished /ree to more than 
pay for the entire outfit! And our money-back guarantee on every bit of it. 
Don’t wait longer—don’t spend a single cent more of money Marvel Jr. will save 
you on repairs. Buy from your dealer or pin a dollar bill to the coupon 
and send it in now, Oo" 

Double Your Tire Mileage with Marvel Sr. Vulcanizer 

Save $1.00 to $2.00 om every casing r: ir. Fix tread cuts, sand 
blisters ete., without take w i. Repair tube blow- 
outs better than new. furnished = for 
Numaper of repairs. Outfit complete only §2.00. 


THE MARVEL ACCESSORIES MFG. CO. 
7285 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, 0. 





























were somewhat dismayed to find the 
ck simply full of grain that had been 
wn over from the separator. Our hogs 
it in this case, and we told the renter 

t we had gotten a great many bushels 
best of him because of the poor job of 
eshing. 

Last summer we again threshed in the 
il way and had no reason to believe 
t we were not having a perfectly clean 
done. But later we discovered that 
ny, many bushels were blown over 
» the stack. Mentioning our experience 
n old thresher, he laughed — said: 
| don’t care how much power you 
‘nor how good a separator you have, 
i won't have clean threshing when a lot 
careless and indifferent farmers and | 
m hands feed the machine as they al | 
ys do. Of course the thresher doesn’t | 

time is worth more to him than the | 
bushels that are blown over; but you | 
mers do lose, and lose heavily.” 

Last summer two of our neighbors went 
ther and purchased a small separator. 
s a hand-feed, tho it has a blower. A 
1 farmer provided the tractor. They 

their own threshing. They would 
esh out three loads, all working at the 
hine, then they would stop the 
hine and all go to the field and reload 
r wagons. It required longer at one 
but there were fewer jobs. And what 
more, according to their story, they | 
n't a lot of farmers on the job whose | 
irn is next,’’ and who are so anxious to 
ry the machine that they feed it faster | 
n it can care for it and as a result lose 
lot of valuable grain.—P. C. G. 
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Your Own 
Specifications 


covering the ideal farm 
engine for your use— make them 
as exacting as you know how—cover 
everything thoroughly —then write 
in “Fairbanks-Morse Type aa 
will meet your requirements 
~—and more. 


Buy it from your dealer. He's 
our authorized representative and will 
guarantee complete satis- 
faction. 


More than Rated 
Power—aWonder 
at the Price 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Chicago, Hil. 
a ae 
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Makes Your Car 
Run Like New 


pets new life in your 
motor. Saves from 124% 
to 25% in gasand oil. In- 
creases power and speed. 
Harmless to metals. Guar- 


anteed. 


SPECIAL 


Enough AD 
EL-ITE Motor 
Carbon Remover 
to thoroughly 
clean two or 
more cars sent 










AD ELITE 
MOTOR 


CARB 
REMO 



















Pour a 
little in 
priming 
cocks 


anywhere in 
the U. 8. for 
$1.00, pre- 
paid, 

Oernennvensenens 
Ask 


Your 
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AND HOLLOWS 

If the acreage in wheat to be sown this 
fall is largely increased in Kansas con- 
siderable ground now planted to corn and 
kafir will have to goin wheat. The wheat 
acreage abandoned last spring was so 


largely planted to corn and kafir that in 
order to have land for wheat this planted 
ground must be sown. In the case of corn 
this can easily be done for wheat usually 
does well sown in standing corn or where 
corn has been cut off. It seldom does well 
when sown on kafir stubble, however. 
Kafir grows late in the season and saps 
the ground of all moisture and so makes a 
poor seed bed for any fall sowm grain. 
There will soabaliie be very few hay 
stacks seen in the prairie hay belt of 
Kansas and Oklahoma this year. Hay 
now has a good price attached and there 
is no disposition to waste any. To stack 
hay in the open is to invite a waste of 
fully twenty-five percent of salable hay 
and often the percent will reach as high as 





forty in a summer of much rain. Not all 




















furrow wheel of the 
Baus Coos ho cteasing 
—even when going around curves 

ill. uniform 


uphi That means even, 
the time. 


The Bates Steel Mule 


ip best for early fall plowing and killing the weeds. 
e@ powerful “crawler” pulls plows over all 





kinds of Loom, west or cry, pa wef o> man feature 
saves labor wages. you at once, you may 
still be able to get one for fall work—but they're | 
going fast. 


See It Work at Fremont Show 
peace Mae eins fb 
You'll marvel at its strength and ability. 
Sp ee SOHP 
Joliet, Til. 


eee 
Burns Kerosene 1145 


Get My Two 
Money-Saving 
Spreader Books 


With Patriotic Prices 


Don't think of getting a spreader until you read Galloway's 
Books— get Galloway's proposition and learn how direct 
from to field saves you $25.00 to $50.00. 

this sammer — that’s the secret of big farm profits. Turn 
your manure pile into a gold mine with my Calloway 
Spreader and make yous yield more and mere | 


New Improved Spreader Features 


Find out all aboyt the new Galloway steel beater wide 
ling pulverizer. See whe tae feed means. 
Nove b Feave tive horsen wich — t. -T4 
nte toy : anifot '‘ 
— steel nana stop, Ss 
saving besides. 
























A postal will do, just so Thearand rush 
these two money-saving books —— 
You will open your eyes when I re- 
veal the secret of savings 


|have been making good profits for years 
jand I see no reason why they not 


this hay is entirely wasted, of course, for 
much of it will be eaten by cattle if they 
are hungry enough. But forsale the waste 
of stacked hay never falls below twenty- 
five percent if the stack is allowed to stand 
out thru one hcavy summer rain. 


room for all the loose prairie hay grown in 
Kansas and Oklahoma. This problem of 
storage room has been solved by baling 
the hay directly from the field. Haying 
now begins earlier than it used to. For- 
merly the prairie hay harvest began about 
July 25, but now the date has been ad- 
vanced to the first Monday after July 4. 
This is because early cut hay is always of 
finer appearance and so grades yo 
higher to make up in price what might be 
lost in quantity. The hay business has 
been so thoroly learned here that it is 
seldom any is baled green enough to heat 
in the bale. With alfalfa it is different; it 
is difficult to bale the first eutting of 
alfalfa from the field without the bales 
heating unless the season is very dry. 

The farmers of the southwest are fast 
getting out of the habit of buying the 
cattle they keep. There was a time not so 


in buying steer calves or yearling steers 
and growing them out than there was in 
keeping cows and raising calves. That 
time seems to have passed: A good spring 
calf will probably bring next October as 
much as a three-year-old would have 
brought five years ago. In fact, I heard 
a bunch of good eattlemen arguing this 
week that an early spring calf which had 
Tun with his mother all summer was likely 
to bring $50 this fall. 

Tt is true that a calf can no be 
raised as cheaply as in former years but in 
this locality the cost of raising stock cattle 
has not advanced in proportion with other 
things. Hay has aavenesngueety in price 
but one does not need hay to winter 
cattle here; if the cheapest gains are to 
be made the cattle must be wintered on 
feeds that would be wasted if not fed to 
cattle on the farm. These feeds here 
include corn and kafir fodder from which 
@ grain crop has been taken, wheat and 
oat straw and prairie and alfalfa hay 
which has been damaged by rain. The 
men who raise cattle along those lines 


continue to do so.—H. C. Hatch, Kans. 


Suppose you need fifty or a hundred 
dollars for a few weeks to tide you over, 
wouldn’t it be best to interview some 
your acquaintances who usually carry a 
small bank account, before going to some 

0 











| triple interest? 


short-loan office and paying double or 


It is out of the question to provide barn | . 


skillfully blended 


and processed 
make 


Grape-Nuts 


a most delicious 
food iri flavor 
as well as a 
great body, brain 
and nerve builder. 








many years ago when there was more profit | | 
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SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. K Gelesburg, Kansas. 
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)ILLIONS of miles of roughing it over the 
worst roads ofour country produce Goodrich 
Black Safety Treads—the TESTED TIRES 


of America. 


Millions of miles of mauling against the teeth of 
the road confirm Goodrich’s UNIT MOLD, .un- 
broken cure, as the BEST construction for fabric 
tires. 


— 
— 


Millions of miles ground over sand, rock and gravel 
by Goodrich’s Six Fleets of Test Cars eliminate 
the RISK, preserve the BEST, in tires for you. 


— *- Se 


=e oie 


Millions of miles whirled off by the six fleets 
amidst New England. hills, the pine lands of 
Dixie, the peaks of Yellowstone and Glacier 
Parks, on the plains of Kansas, beside the 
Minnesota lakes, and along the Pacific Coast 
make Goodrich Tires TESTED by ALL America, 


o-oo 


Get the benefit of the lessons of these millions 
of miles of tire testing—only the BEST survives 
THE TEST—in Goodrich’s matchless fabric tires 
—Black Safety Treads. 











THE B. F. GOODRICH CO, 
Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich also makes the famous 


Silvertown Cord Tires, which won 


Y 2 x the 1916 Racing Championship 
oe Ss Also the Best Tubes—Brown and Gray 


ane ar eryeriey “Best in the Long Run- Wek teh tek tek tek Jet 














FITTING TRACTORS TO FARMS | more een Ce eee > nae for me on 100 acres,” says Mr’ 


Continued from page 10. A Michigan f: urmer, E.R.Claflin,manages | Claflin. ‘I use it for drawing the wagon 
ve thirty to fifty days as his estimate. | to keep a 7-20 h. p. tractor busy at farm | and loader for haying, for hauling manure, 
mally I value the tractor just as | work 60 days each year. He raises 26 acres | drawing produce to market, and at the 

y for discing,” says Mr. Brubaker, | corn, 20 acres of oats, 40 acres of hay,| belt on buzz saw, feed grinder, corn 
lor anything else, as one is able to 6 acres of wheat, and 6 acres of clover seed. | shredder, silo filler, and baling hay. This, 
the ground much more thoroly and! “I think my tractor a profitable invest-| of course, is in addition to field work.” 














APPEARANCE SELLS YOUR 
PRODUCTS 
Did you ever take into consideration 
when preparing your products for market 
how much the looks of the product in- 


fluence its sale? People with robust 
appetites and used to making the best 
of the products in hand cannot realize how 
an unappetizing appearance will cause 
people with fickle appetites to turn away 


no matter how good the product may | 


really be. It always pays to put every- 
thing on the market in just as nice a form 
and as inviting as you can. 

One year I grew considerable asparagus 
and offered it thru the stores. Farmers 
brought in bunches of asparagus also, but 
most of it was simply pulled and gathered 
into bunches, little stalks, big stalks, lean 
stalks and fat stalks all mixed up. It 


was just as good as what I offered, but I | 


put mine up carefully assorted, both in 
thickness and length, tied nicely, and with 
the butts trimmed even. Much of the 
other asparagus was left to be sold at any 
price, but I asked a fair price for mine, and 
sold it as freely as the other. The best 
grocers preferred to handle it. 

One season I planted tomatoes in my 
greenhouse in the spring. 1 used a special 
forcing variety. I also grew tomatoes in 
the open ground from greenhouse plants 
of the ordinary early varieties. I had not 
expected to have the greenhouse tomatoes 
any earlier than the others and planted 
them merely as an experiment to fill the 
hduse for a short time when it was not 
needed for other things. The tomatoes 
from the house were only about the size of 
unhulled walnuts, but there was almost 
no difference in size, and the color was 


bricht and even all over, right up to the | 


stem. ‘The tomatoes from the field were 
larger and of splendid quality, but we 
forind people were anxious to get the per- 
fect. little greenhouse grown fruits, tho 
we asked a cent or two more a pound for 
them. The color of the inside was as even 
as tae outside, and they made a handsome 
appearance, either in the basket or sliced. 
Their beauty sold thom, for their quality 
wes no better than the others. 

Did you ever compare a dozen eggs all 
mixed up of small and large, white and 
brown, with a dozen of either kind every 
one like the others? Their uniformity 
makes them attractive. Then note what 
a soiled egg will do to the lot. It is the 
same way with apples, potatoes, or any 
other product. Uniformity adds to their 
value, because it makes them look good. 

Handle berries or fruits very carefully 
for a little bruising will take a lot from the 
selling value. Two boxes of large evenly 
graded berries will bring more money than 


three boxes where a box of smaller berries | 


If these 


are mixed with the large ones. 
small berries are nice they might bring as 
much as the others separate, but mixed 
with the others they ruin the sale of all of 
them. I am speaking now of ready sale, 
of course, for there are some people who 
do not object to anything just because of 


the looks, but you W ill find more that do in 


appetites are 


the cities where finicky 
L. H. D. 


more plentiful than robust ones. 


TOBACCO. IN THE GARDEN 

Tobacco has a real use on the farm, tho 
it is generally devoted to anything else 
but a useful purpose. It is a poison that is 
wisely avoided by the insect world. 
Tobacco stems and tobacco dust, as well 
as the nicotine extracts are used extensive- 
ly by florists and gardeners, and farmers 
can use them to just as great an advantage. 

Tobacco dust is one of the cheapest 
forms and easier to use than any other. 
Stems are good but their use is more 
difficult as it is hard to get them dis- 
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ASDA 
TIRES _ 


IN WRITING 


5000 MILES = 


That Something More 


In Tires 








5000 Miles. 


ways and city 
ruts—for san 





you can rely on a new safety factor. 


Ajax has made tire history. The Ajax name stands for 
The Ajax Guarantee—in writing—5000 Miles 
means just what it says. Ajax originated this 
tab on what Ajax tires do for you. You’ 
exceed their guarantee aad mean real money 


Write for folder describing Ajax Road King—the utmost 


performance. 


tire value for the farmer. 


1796 Broadway 


Ajax Road King is built to deliver service on farm high- 
avements—up hill and down—for holes and 
and gravel—for rain, sleet, snow or mud. 
Wherever your car goes, if equipped with Ajax Road King 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY 


Makes Ajax 97% Owners’ Choice 


97 per cent of Ajax great annual tire pro- 
duction is sold in ones and pairs and fours 
and fives—to motorists themselves. And sold 
to take the place of former tires—of makes 
which automobile manufacturers supplied as 
original tire é¢quipment. 

There’s a buying moral for you, the thinking 
farmer, in this sales fact. 
to genuine economy in tire-buying. 


AJAK ROAD KING 


Here is 1917’s triumph in tires— 
built for safety and unequalled service 
under the Ajax Guarantee in Writing 


It points the way 


mtee. Keep 
find that they 
saving. 


, INC, 
New York 














“We are 


“While Others are Claiming Quality, 


Guaranteeing It 

















Big Proft This 


tables and 
Vear Evapora- 
ting Frait and 


trates YOUR FRUIT 


Full directions—valuable formulae—with each STAHL 
EVAPORATOR—Cost lite. Don't allow your fruit and 
vegetables to go to waste. Write TODAY for FREE 
BOOK. Frank Stahi, Bor 97, Quincy, Illinois 











Work Easy in Wood Sole Shoes 


A hard-cervice, water and rust proof shoe 
for farmers, dairymen, stablemen and al) 
who want a dry shoe for wet work. 

Uppers of heavy waxed split leather, 
Bole of seasoned wood, will not warp, 
split or check. Pat. Buckles, brass eyee 
leta and toeguards, copy eta. 
State size or send outline of foot, 

Not 


Elias Berlow, 149 Duane St., 
New York City 
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a a 
Write for How to Obtain a 
Patent. List of Patent 
‘ . Buyers and Inventions 
Wanted including those needed on farms. $1,000,000 
in prises offered for inventions. Send sketch for 
free opinion of patentability.Our four books sent free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 7849th Washington, D.C. 








Self er- 
EVAPORATE YourVege a Corn FER is a 


Corn.Cuts and throws tn piles 

on harvester. Man horse 

cuts and shocks equal to & 

Co n Binder. Soldin every 
state. Price only $22 with fodder binder. The only self 
gathering corn harvester on themarket that isgiving un!- 
versal satisfaction.Dexter L.Woodward, Sandy Creek,N 
Y. writes. “3 yearsago I purchased your corn Harvester. 
Would not take 4times the price of the machine if I could 
not get another one.” Clarence F. Higgins, 8 re, 
Okla. ““W orks 6 times better than I expected. Saved $40 
in labor this fall.’ wey Apple, Farmersville, Ohio. “! 
have used a cor. shocker, corn binder and 2 rowed ma- 
chines but your mechine beats them all and takes less 
twine of any machine I have ever used.’ John F. Haaz, 
M avane Okla. “Your ef gave good satisfaction 
while using filling ourSilos.“ K. .Ruegnitz, Otis, Colo 
*“Jast ree a from my faethe saying he received the corp 
Lory he fo cuties corn and cong pow. Say) ie works See as < 
can se them next year, ** Write for ca’ ow 

phos testimonials. act 
Process Corn Harvester Co., Salina, Kansas 


The Threshing Problem 
Solved m= is nor vom, wheat 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 

rye and bariey. A perfect combine- 
tion machine. Nothing like it. “The machine I 
have been : 7 
“It will meet 


for for 20 years.” W 
agg | demand.” H. A. 
rector Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 25 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tena. 


in 
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[hey are expensive, but it takes so little to 


high cost of living by raising a good garden 


y 


y 


oks are deceiving, being practically color- 
ss and thin like water. 


| the tuck out of them for exercise by 
he hoe and rake route. 
st of living, as there is in the earlier 


ks ever tried planting a garden the lat- 
ter part of July, just as if it were early 


buted to suit. Both of these are more 
luable as a preventive than a cure, for 
y are not destructive enough to insect 
» to make a clean sweep, but insects will 

often bother plants protected by them. 
The aphis is one of the pests that will do 
re than any other to kill the cucumber 
nes, and the aphis abhors tobacco more 
in does any other insect pest. If you 
ll seatter tobacco stems or the dust 
uund the plants as soon as they are up 
d repeat the dose at frequent intervals 
1 will seldom be bothered with the 
his. Be thoro tho, for if they gei 


stablished it is hard and sometimes 


possible to dislodge them. 


[It must be remembered that tobacco is | 


t always infallible for there are times 
en it seems the insects, even the aphis, 
e so voracious they will march right over 
e disgusting weed and attack the plants, 
t these are exceptions and not the rule. 
you begin early you will be pretty sure 
keep most insects in check. Pansies 
iong the flowers are subject to attacks 
the aphis and the tobacco dust should 
sprinkled freely around and over them. 
Where it is possible to spray plants the 
‘tine extracts are the best to use to rid 
ints already infested. These are power- 
| poisons and must be used with care. 


» the work where a forty percent extract 
ised that it does not cost any more than 
ere dust or stems are used. The spray 
death to all the aphids it touches. It is 
rdly worth while to spray cucumbers 
3 you can go over them with extreme 
re, for it would be almost impossible to 
h even a large proportion of the pests. 

| directions for use are found on the 
kage containing the nicotine and it is 
portant to use as directed. Don’t leave 
where children can get hold of it for its 
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That Does Il Farm Work 
WITHOUT HORSES 


W HEN you begin to consider the purchase of a tractor, whether 
for a farm of 80 acres or more, there.are a number of questions you will need 
| to ask yourself before you buy. Here are some of them: 
—Will it CULTIVATE as well as plow? Will it do ALL my farm work without horses? Will it work 
| on plowed ground without packing the soil? Will it do the work quicker; easier; and save on hired 
help? Isit really a ONE- tractor? Will it handle as easily as a team of horses, rather than 
be too heavy, clumsy and inconvenient ? I ride on the tool where I can see the work I am doing, 
or will Ihave to have someone run the tractor while I am operating the farm implement? 
Here is the tractor that answers these and all other farm power problems of the 
average farm most practically and profitably. A tractor that is heavy enough todo 
all farm work that horses will do, yet light enough to be handy and work on plowed 


ground without packing your soil. 


































UNIV. 


TRACTOR 


This is the original Two-Wheel Farm Tractor. It 
pulls two 14-in. plows; will disc, harrow, plant, CUL- 
TIVATE all hill and row crops, pull mower, binder, 
manure spreader, fill your silo—and do all belt work on the 


average farm. In fact. it will do anything you can do with 
horses; do it quicker, easier; and with less hired help. It 
weighs only 2800 Ibs., but all its weight being on its two wheels 
its weight is traction weight. The tool you hitch it to 
forms the rear wheels and you do not have to pull around a 
ton of needless weight. It will back up with tools attached 
easier than a team will back. You can turn around in asmall 
space; get close to the rows and the fences, 
Write for Catalog Folder and read how farmerseverywhere 
are solving the power and hired help problems on their farms. 


MOLINE PLOW CO, weice"itin. 





Jo not confound 
ese condensed extracts with the old | 

cco extract that was little stronger | 
ina tobacco tea. These mtst be diluted | 
th a thousand times their bulk of water 
fore they are used.—L. H. C. 





FALL GARDEN CROPS 
The enthusiasm for cutting down the 


ds with many folks at the beginning of 
gdays. The hot weather seems to take 


In reality, how- 
er, there is just about as much in the fall 
rden, when it comes to keeping down the 


rden. How many Successful Farming 





The Moline Line includes: Corn Planters, Cotton Planters, Cultivators, 
Corn, Binders, Grain Binders, Grain Drills, Harrows, Hay 







ere, 
Rak ; Spreaders, P| ° 
{iled an} Nt) Bonen Goglers Stalk Cut or 
ters, Farm Trocks, ehicles, W 
Also STEPHENS SIX 
Automobiles 





CULTIVATING 
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al Display at the Fremont, Nebraska, Tractor Demonstration, Aug., 6thto 10th 
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Be Sure to Visit our Sp 





ring instead of near the beginning of 
We find that beans, lettuce, vadiahed 
t onions and many other things planted | 
ng about this time, or even later on if 
> weather does not favor a late July| 
nting, taste just as well when matured | 
ugh for the table as they do earlier} 
the season. You who have not tried 
s make a test of it this fall and see if 
ir fall garden of spring vegetables is 
t appetizing and does not go a long ways 
varda supplying the table.—H. H. 








GROWING RADISHES ALL SUMMER 


ilverized, and incorporated with the soil 


t the addition of the plaster.—H. M. M. 


Most persons have the old idea that 
lishes that are fit to eat can be grown | 
in the early summer, owing to the| 
eme heat ind devuees of the soil. The} 
t is, most of the best radishes can be | 
wn very successfully during the entire | 
mer and autumn. Seed can be sown | 
late as September, and as early as the} 
| ean be prepared, and if it is a light 
ly loam, and does not have any of the 
ilities of the heavy firm clay soils, the 
lishes will be fine. 
lf a little old plaster can be secured, 


the rows where the radish seeds are 
nted, and especially for summer growth, 
» radishes will be brighter, and the flesh 
re crisp and sweet than if grown with-/| 













Put a 
Sandwich Farm 
Elevator on the job and 
the work of storing your grain 
is half done. Instead of hiring extra 
men to shovel, your boy can do all the work 
with the Sandwich. This labor-saving machine is in 
successful use on 18,000 farms, Get itto work on yours, too. 
ETERNAL 


SANDWICH (crs FARM ELEVATOR 


Made in rigid sections—straight and firm. Can't sag, rattle nor clog. Has 
corn cleaning grate and screen. Overhead wagon dump. Driven by horse 
power or gasoline engine. Over sixty years of success back of it. 


Book Fi 


ree Our Muarated 5 docsters Hy A the whete ciety, Contains i and 
SS Tanary s you li apprec . ca 
for tree copy—and dot MOWED . 


SANDWICH MFG. COMPANY 


100 Liberty St., Sandwich, Illinois 
1200 Main St Connell Bilis, lows 
Studebaker Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 















































to Last Forever 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS| 


Some Common Poisonous Enemies 


T least a million’ 
people are seriously 
injured in some way 

way in our country each 
year. Quite a large part 
of these mishaps are due 
to poisoning in one form 
or another. Such accidents 
cannot always be prevented 
but many of them are due 
to ignorance and could be 
avoided with a little care. 
Others which could not be 
avoided can be made less 
dangerous by prampt and intelligent treat- 
ment. I would be surprised if there is 
one of our junior farmers who has not 
been poisoned in some form at some time 
in his life. You do not care to have it 


repeated and if it does it is necessary that | 


you be your own physician and act quickly | 
before a trained doctor cam be called. | 


We all like sumac. In a few weeks it | 
will be getting ripe and we will be hunting | 
for it along the roadside and in the swamps | 

jut there is one kind of sumac .that is 
poisonous and brings great distress to any | 
person who picks it. Some people call it 
swamp sumac, poison dogwood, poison | 
elder or thunderwood, but they are all} 
the same. It grows as a shrub six to twenty 
feet in height and in the fall has very | 
pretty foliage. The greenish white flowers 
are borne in clusters and later develop 
into berries of the same color. By the 
fruit you can tell it from the harmless 
sumac. 

“Berries white, dread the sight; 

Berries red, have no dread.” 

A very much dreaded relative of sumac 
is poison ivy and a good many of us have 
already met this member of the sumac 
family. If you have not you can recognize 
it by the three compound, ovate leaves 
very similar to five-leaf Virginia creeper 
or woodbine. ‘Those which have five 
leaflets like the fingers of a hand can be 
safely handled, but “leaflets three let it 
be.” The fruit is borne in clusters the 
berries being about the size of currants. 








Poison ivy is common everywhere and 
with many people when it touches the 
skin it causes blotching, swelling and very 
‘ ainful ‘water | 
7—~ blisters.”” Wash-| 
fe ing the hands 






< 


“vai? does no good; 
Aes \\ it only spreads 
iW; 3)? - the-poison. 
Af Obit 4 ~ The best 
A Ke. x, treatment for 
A\—, <2) = both ivy and 
( iA tue mn ~ sumae is powd- 
v~ — 


ered sugar of 
lead, in alcohol. 
This can be used as a lotion with which 
to rub the poisoned parts. The alcohol 
will not spread the poison, but will dis- 
solve and remove it. This must be kept 
out of the eyes and mouth for it is also 
poison if applied to such parts or open 
sores. Olive oil is a natural enemy of 
poison ivy and can be used to fight the 
poison and relieve the pain by rubbing it 
on the affected parts as soon as the poison 
is noticed and continue its use during the 
later itching. If you have no olive oil 
at hand, green bean leaves will do. 


These two plants are the ones most 
commonly found and which are poisonous 
to the touch. Others such as pokeweed, 
hemlock, fexglove and hellebore are pois- 
onous if eaten and a number more are 
harmful to stock, but not to people. If 





any of these are taken into the stomach, 
vomiting should be caused at onte to 
throw out the poison and a skilled doctor | 
called to give further treatment. 


and even a benefit to the 
farmer, but it is well to 
know a treatment in case 
you are bitten by a 
ous one. The rattlesnake 
and the moccasin are the 
most dangerous snakes in 
the United States. 

Most bites are received 


first thing to do in the case 
you are bitten is to tie a 
string or handkerchief as 


painful and | tightly as, possible above the bite to pre- 


vent the spread of the poison. hen 
suck out the poison from the wound and 
bathe it in hot water. Burn the wound 
with strong ammonia. In about an hour 
loosen. the string or handkerchief a little 
at a time thus allowing an 
im to»escape gradually into the body. Of 
course‘a physician should be called as soon 
as possible. 

Mad dog bites may be treated the same 
as snake bites. Ammonia serves as a 
soothing remedy for stings and bites of 
any kind if —— immediately. Wet 


salt or wet earth also aid in drawing out 


the poison. If you are going = and 
are subject to chigger attacks, the in 
salt water before you go, and apply gaso- 
line for a cure if you are bitten. 

Vermin killer, matches, paregoric or 
an acidare common causes of unintentional 
poisoning. Arsenic looks very much like 
sugar and is sometimes taken by mistake. 
Meats, especially those which have been 
poorly tinned are liable to cause ptomaine 
poisoning. Some poisons thus taken into 
the stomach can be best treated by givin 
an emetic such as warm mus an 
water, salt and water or soda and water 
to cause vomiting. If you can get a 
stomach pump, re See be re- 
moved and the stomach roly washed 
out. For acid poisoning chal, lime, soda 
or other alkalis will help to counteract 
the poison. For carbolic acid the white 
of an egg, olive oil and milk may be used 
freely with good results. Alkali poisons 
as caustic soda or strong ammonia are 
best treated with vinegar or lemon juice. 

Every boy should be acquainted with 
the common poisons and how to treat 
them. One cannot tell when such treat- 
ment — be “> = our junior — 
will find it to their advantage to pre- 

—C, A. G. ~ 


DARKER THAN THE DARK AGES 
Continued from page 5. 

their cellars by men going down the streets 

shooting into the doors and windows. 

When this strip is fired, the buildings 
burn quickly and the men, women and 
children in the cellars of course try to 
escape from the burning buildi gs. As 
they rush out, if fortunate enough to 
reach the door, they are shot or bayoneted 
or pushed back into the fire. These bar- 
barian fire squads wear broad belts bearing 
the words “Gott mit uns’? (God with us). 
P. 29. 

“The whole house is very soon in flames. 
Lamentable cries ring out from those who 
have taken refuge in the cellars and can- 
not escape. Others who have gotten away 
are thrown back into the flames without 
mercy. Thus soldiers have beem seen 
throwing little children into the flames in 
the presence of their mothers, nearly 
demented with grief. And it all took place 
under the eyes of the officers who com- 
manded their men to do such atrocious 
deeds.” 

“Kulture” Finds new Tortures 

“At Andenne, M. Walgraffe had first 

his ears cut off; he was then drenched with 


But plants are not the only poisons we | paraffin and thrown into his burning house 


are liable to meet as many of us have al- 
ready found. Most snakes are harmless 





states Dr. Tacquin, red cross surgeon. 
A poor eatholic priest was stripped 


pISON- | 


on the arms or legs so the’ 


poison left | 
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md 3°) 9) a eo 
OF GASOLINE 


ONE THIRD TO ONE HALF 


FORDS AND 
ALL OTHER CARS 
One-third to one-half MORE MILE- 
AGE and POWER can be secured 


from cheapest grade of or 

even half gue and half kerosene 

by using t 

Newly Perfected 1917 Model 
AIR-FRICTION 
CARBURETORS 

Start your d move off at once, 

Or oinsing” END your Tarbireter 

Wea an car without changing present manifold 

or throt’ . 

. if he can’t you, write 
his name Dame and 

























Win These Prize Ewes 


’ | ‘HE Bradley Sheep Club offers 

sixty flocks of bred ewes as prizes 
to stimulate interest in sheep raising 
and to increase wool production. 
Any boy between the ages of 13 and 17 inclasive. 
is eligible for one of these — flocks, In five 
years the flock you win will earn enough to send 

through ——_ This is rae chance to 
aol @ profitable industry and heip clothe and 
feed our soldiers, Prizes awarded oa merit only. 
Write us for Free Booklet On Raising 
by Mr. Anthony Guard of the American Sheep 
Breeder, Full details of contest wil be sent 
with beoklet. 

BRADLEY KNITTING CO. 
1026 Bradley Ave 


DELAVAN, W NSIN 
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N DOLLAR 


AUTOMOBILE and 
TRACTOR SCHOCL 


Thisimmense ten-story building, nearly a block 


long, is used exclusively by the Sweeney Automobile and 
Tractor School, the largest and greatest trade school in the world. We 
have turned out thousands of skilled automobile and tractor mechanics 
every year who are living, walking, talking advertisements for us. Their 
success has been our success, and the means of building up this immense 
institution to its present size and importance. 


When people see the efficiency of our graduates and the big salaries 
they are able to command, they want to know all about the school, and how we teach 
the automobile and tractor business. A successful graduate is the best adver- 

tising we can get, and the cheapest. 
Do you know that there never has been an opportunity like 
the present for expert automobile and tractor men? The demand is increas 
ing daily, for the war is striping the country of skilled mechanics. Weteach 
eae everything about repairing ard operating every kind of machine, from 
igh-class automobiles to the farm tractorand tru Nothing is overlooked. 
It ig just as easy to become a battery, starting and lighting system ex- 


pert. as itis to be an orcinary mechanic, and the Sweeney School is the only school in 
J w Yo gives the electrical or so-called com equipment on cars the 


e rid 
tention i 

alify If to make more money, and make it easy, In this school you 
ectosliy do the work, and learn by experience, and prove that you have learned the 
business before you leave. It is not theory, it is practice that makes youa valuable man. 


Send today for my bi free catalog, fully illustrated, that will tell you how to become 
an expert automobile and tractor ic, and dan experts salary, Today ig 
the day to investigate the possibilities in this business. Write now. 


E. J. Sweeney, President 
SWEENEY AUTOMOBILE AND TRACTOR SCHOOL 
1170 East 15th St, 7 World's Greatest TradeSchool Kansas City, Mo. 


&. J. SWEENEY, Pres., SWEENEY AUTOMOBILE and TRACTOR SCHOOL, 
1179 East 15th Street, Kansas City, Mo. g 
Gentlus.....:— Please send me your Big Free Catalog. 


Address... .....4+000 Shagneannere caceccecsenscesedsdesece cenees cocenetsteneheeibennaen oo é 


























ked and tied down astride one of the 
vy siege guns. He died from the 
ful shock caused by the terrific detona- 
“A priest was tied naked to a gun 
the presence of the women of his parish 
1 left there while the big piece was 
harged.”’ 
In a country house near Antwerp the 
er had done all he could to serve his 
ests with what they wanted. At dinner, 
was lashed to a chair while his two 
ighters were stripped and made to 
e the dinner naked. When the officers 
| done with them they were thrown to 
» troops. One committed suicide and 
other went mad.’’—Dr. A. T. 
Cases of outrage have been so common 
t no single village or town has escaped. 
n the members of the victim’s family, 
husbands, the mothers or the children 
tied hand and foot and made to 
tness the outrages inflicted upon their 
ed ones.”-—Dr A T 
Disrespect for Women and Children 
\ red cross surgeon says “A heap of 
1 bodies (murdered civilians) in a 
ible state, was piled up and on top 
it the German officer placed a little 
d—alive; mind you—with its little 
gs wedged in by the corpses. Then they 
tographed the gruesome exhibit.” 
In one of the attacks upon an unarmed 
n a mother fled into the street with a 
in her arms. “She was taken, and 
pite her supplications her baby was 
d before her eyes and she was made 
bury it for the amusement of the 
liers surrounding her.’’— Dr. A. T. 
the diary of a German soldier is this: 
ngeviller, Aug. 22nd. The 1lith Bat- 
n of Pioneers destroyed the village. 
» first dead people I have ever seen 
re three women who had been hanged 
the trees. * * * ® Aug. 30th. 
this way we destroyed eight houses 
| killed their inhabitants. In one of 
m we bayoneted two men with their 


; he did not come quickly enough, and that 











wives and agirlof eighteen.She almost made | upon it, its little arms stretched out once 
mesorry for her, so innocent were hereyes.”’ | or twive. The officers ordered the houses 

In the diary of Phillipp, lst Company of | set on fire, and straw was obtained, and 
lst Batallion of the 178th Regiment at|it was done. The man and his wife and 
Lisoznes—” a chasseur from Marburg!/the child were thrown on top of the 
put three women one behind the other|straw. There were about forty other 
and killed them all with the same bullet.”’ | peasant prisoners there also and the officer 

“Two children were killed in a village|said: ‘I am doing this as a lesson and 
quite wantonly as they were standing in|example to you. When a German tells 
the road with their mother. They were | you to do something, next time you must 
three or four years old and were killed | move more quickly.’ The Germans were 
with the bayonet. A small farm house | Hussars.”—P. 51. 
burning close by formed a convenient More Evidences of Kulture 
means of getting rid of the bodies. They “At Elewyt a man’s naked body was 
were thrown into the flames from the | tied up to a ring in the wall in the back- 
bayonets.” yard of a house. He was dead, and his 

“At Haecht several children had been| corpse was mutilated in a manner too 
murdered, one of two or three years old| horrible to record. A woman’s naked 
was found nailed to the door of a farm | body was also found in a stable abutting 
house by its hands and feet—In the garden | on the same backyard.”—P. 26 
of this house was the body of a girl who In Hofstade “two young women were 
had been shot in the forehead.” lying in the backyard of the house. One 

“93rd Aug. I went with two friends | had her breasts cut off, the other had been 
to see what we could see. About three | stabbed.”—P. 26. 
hours out of Malines we were taken “I am merely executing orders’ said 
prisoners by a German patrol—an officer | an officer to a witness at Louvain, “and 
and six men—and marched off into a| I would be shot if I did not execute them.” 
little wood of saplings where there was a| At Brussels another officer said, “I have 
house. The officer spoke Flemish. He| not done one hundredth part of what we 
knocked at the door; the peasant did not| have been ordered to do by the High 
come. The officer ordered the soldiers}German military authorities.” 
to break down the door, which two of} So you see, what has been recorded, 
them did. The peasant came and asked | not only in these few incidents but in 
what they were doing. The officer said | thousands of others, were by order of the 
t highest German authority and we are in 
the fight to see that such Kulture is not 
forced upon us by similar outrages. 

You cah get these reports at any city 
library of any size, and spend hours read- 
ing them for yourself if you think this 
is a fairy tale. The shame of it is that it 
is all true—a very small part of the truth. 

Thousands of people have been turned 
out of everything they owned, and are 
starving. Give to the Red Cross for their 
relief. Raise all you can to feed the 
needy of war stricken Europe. 




























they had “trained up” plenty of athers. 
His hands were tied behind his back, and 
he was shot at once without a moments 
delay. The wife came out with a little 
suckling child. She put the child down 
and sprang at the Germans like a lioness. 
She clawed their faces. One of the Ger- 
mans took a rifle and struck her a tre- 
mendous blow with the butt on the head. 
Another took his bayonet and fixed it 
and thrust it thru the child. He then 
put his rifle on his shoulder with the child 
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This month finds every farm boy and 
girl busy with the club work now well 
underway, or in helping father or mother 
with the larger farm and home duties. 
You have caught the spirit of the day and 
are doing your bit to help out in the effort 
to feed our soldiers and share the respon- 
sibility of your parents on the farm. 

We hope you will like the name we have 
given farm boys and girls, ‘‘Junior Soldiers 
of the Soil.” You are soldiers in the true 
sense, and the service you are rendering 
our country is just as important as that 
verformed by others—even on the firing 
ine. Let us do our duty as true soldiers, 
whether it is cultivating the crops, doing 
the farm chores, helping about the home, 
in the harvest field or doing the little 
things. 

On this page we publish a few letters 
from our young friends on the farm. Thev 
tell how they are doing their bit. More 
letters and pictures will appear in future 
numbers, and this fall we will publish a 
bulletin full of letters and pictures from 
club members and helpful information for 
all farm boys and girls. Send us a photo 
of yourself and pet animal-or crop and 
write us how you are doing your bit, for 
the benefit of others. Our slogan is “A 
vig, calf, chickens or crop for every farm 
~ and girl’, and we will loan you the 
money-thru our plan to help you make a 
start in life with livestock, poultry or] 
seed. Let us hear from you today and 
we will send you the plan. We want 
every farm boy and girl to be a “Junior 
Soldier of the Soil.” 


E. T. MEREDITH. 
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LIKES THE DAIRY BUSINESS 

I received your letter some time ago, 
but didn’t get a picture taken before. 
My calf is doing fine and I am sending a 


yicture of her. She is a little high grade 

lolstein heifer, about four months old. 

I am trying to get a start in Holsteins, | 

as I like to milk. I am thirteen years 

old. Hoping to have good luck, I remain, 

Paul Echtervacht, Greeley county, Nebr. 
A LIVE PIG CLUB BOY 

L received your letter yesterday and 
I am sorry I have not written before and 
let you know I got the money. 

I have joined the Boys’ and Girls’ Pig 
Club thru our state club leader, and have | 
written to the county superintendent and | 
the county agent for bulletins and instruc- 
l am not going to be a quitter. | 
[ am going to do my best. Now about 
my pigs. I bought one pig of Mr. Bakken, 
but I only got one pig from him so I got 
another pig of another man, and paid 
five dollars apiece. They are Duroc-Jerseys. 

[ got a male pig from Mr. Bakken. He 
will be three months old the 27th of | 
June, and is the one I am going to have 
for a club pig. The other one is a sow 
and was a month old the 2lst of June. | 
My pig’s name is Mike. I gave him whole 
milk night and morning for two months 
and fed him scraps from thé table and 
bread. On the Ist of May I weighed him 
and he weighed 834 pounds and on the 


tions, 








BOYS ADD GIRLS CLUB DE 


Will Loan 10,000 Boys and Girls Money 





llth of June, I weighed him and he 
weighed 50 pounds. I started to feed 
him shorts on the 19th of June. 

When I got him I put him in the barn 
with the calves and now he likes them 
and stays with thenr all the time outside 
so I have no particular place or pasture 
for him. He can go where ever he wants 
to but stays with the calve§ and eats 
clover, dandelions, timothy and other tame 

ass. 

I make mush out of shorts for Mike 
and give him that and a half a gallon of 
milk at a meal, I will have my picture 
taken as soon as I can with Mike and 
Sue. Sue is the little sow’s name.— 
Maudice L. Davis, Erskine, Minn. 
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FROM A PATRIOTIC FARM GIRL 
I believe I was the happiest girl in| 
Bradford county, when the morning mail 
brought me a check of fifteen dollars 
to which I added five dollars more. 
sent to Edward Dibble, seed grower, for 
two barrels of A No. 1 potatoes, Russet 
and Carman, No. 3, a very nice variety. 
I appreciate your kind deed very much. 
This spring before the ground was plowed 
we fertilized it with old horse manure. 
Then it was plowed and harrowed. The 
ground is very nice and loamy; a dark 
moist brown. The potatoes were planted 
June 5th in drills dom inches deep and 
eighteen inches apart. Then covered with 
a two horse hiller. They are just ing 
thru the ground. The stalks one x ae 
green. I will try to do all I can for the 
poor soldiers. live on a farm of 145 
acres with my uncle, father and mother, 
grandfather, grandmother and brother, 
and I help plant potatoes and corn. We 
have most everything in the vegetable 
line. I hope we will have enough for us 
and the soldiers. We milk fifteen cows 
and have three horses. I take cream to 
the creamery; it is about two miles. Salt 
pork is 24 cents a pound here. I go to 
school in the winter. I am fourteen years 
old and in the seventh grade. I will 
close, with best wishes.—Fern F. Gorton, 
Bradford county, Pa. 





BEATS THE GROWN-UPS 

I am going to use this piece of paper 
because 1 am out of paper and haven't 
got time to get any more. I bought three 
bushels of potatoes and planted them all. 
I sold some last week for $3 a bushel. I 
am the first one in the neighborhood to 
have potatoes to sell. 

Some of the old farmer’ around here 
tell me I will have 100 bushels. I have 
planted beans between the rows. I will 
dig all of my potatoes about next week. 
I have joined the Boys’ and Girls’ Corn 
Club, and have received instructions from 
the state college. I have about one acre 
of very fine corn; about the finest in this 





section. —Willis Moyer, Greene Co., Mo. 
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BurnsKerosene 
“ALLWORK’’ TRACTOR 


Successful at all large Tragtor 
Demonstrations last year wo 
years’ success with a host of 
satisfied and enthusiastic users 





Largest 4-Cylinder Engine 
On Any 3-Plow Tractor 








automobile type front 
axle; self-oiling steel | able conditions — 
gears, dust-protected; | barns kerosene. Runs 
radiator and fan that | 18-in. Ensilage Cutter 
cools and 28-in. Separator. 
Tarns short in 12- | Pulls an 8-foot Road 
foot radius. Grader. 
Sg 
Chines at work in the fields today. Write for catalog, 























= * Rien > 
Easy to Move Around 
Get a Cushman aii ies 


Engine—that one man can easity move around from 
job to job, May be attached te moving machines, 
a Fd oe ae ee 
diggers, ers, etc. —besides doing all regular fobs. 
Very steady and auist—no loud explosions or jerky 
fast-and-slow speeds. Weigh only about one-fourth as 
muok as other engines—4 H. P. only 190 Ibs, ; 8 H. P. 
only 320Ibs. Sizesupto20H.P. Nomatterwhatsize 
youneed, get the All-Purpose Itischeap 
in the long run. Ask yourdealer toshowit, Book free. 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 816 North 2ict $t., Lincoln, Heb. 


STARS MAKE DOLLARS 


0 nd ne bait) es an 


worth consideration. There is s 
great demand for drilled water wells, and 



































rs MA\ there's large sure profits to the man with » 
sooo TF STAR DRILLING MACHINE 


Porteble—Steam or Gasoline 

Best test. Low in price, hich 
in et worth. You can make 
BP oe ee sok isto thisl Bold 
in 
if desired. 













AUTO TOP 





Akron, O. 
over oun panne 7 To $ 15 
° EASY TO APPLY PARCEL 3) 
remem ree You Save Two POST PA/O 
Geace | Suess” “smanin'ss too ateseinas ass 
$8.25 cnarent snaray ore @uGGy sno 


Split Hickory Wheel & Top Co., 1164S St., Cleciaasti, 0. 


s 
P ATENTS A on eg ty sh 


Tells what to invent and w to sellit. Write today. 
H. S. Hill, 927McLachien Bidg.,Washington, D. 
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A CONTENTED FARM BOY 
[ have forty fine Rhode Island Red 


biddies from my maton of eggs bought 


with the money you loaned me. You 
certainly are doing a fine thing for poor 
boys and girls who want a chance to make | 
a start in the world. I am happier now 
and more contented to stay at home and 
work.—Brooks A. Whitlow, Cagle, Tenn. 





MAKES MONEY WITH POULTRY 

On getting your letter, I thought I 
would answer your questions at once. 

[ have written to Mr. Lindemann about 
my chickens, and how to care for them. 
| also told him I would like to join the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club, I also would like 
to start a club in the neighborhood, but 
their are not many boys and girls around 
here. You ask me what kind of a place 
| provided for my poultry. My old hens 
are in the ehicken’s coop with my mother’s 
chickens and my little ones are with hens, 
| keep them near the chickens’ coop on 
the hill. 

I feed my old hens twice a day, my 
little ones I feed oftener. I give them 
water, 1 feed my old hens about one pint 
a day of corn, nry little ones I feed corn- 
meal. My chickens are doing fine, and 
| have twelve little ones, which are doing 
fine. I have made $8.15 from my eggs 

two months. I will have my picture 
taken as soon as possible. I have spoken 

)} a woman about taking them, and she 

d she would take them.—Gladys Fisk, 

Van Buren County, Mich. 





ABOUT HIS PET CALF 

Received your letter a few days ago and 
wish to say that I received the check for 
$15 and sent to South St. Paul and got a | 
Holstein heifer calf. It is a dandy. I 
so wrote to our state club leader at St. 
Paul, and enrolled as a member. Have 

t joined any calf club as yet. 
[ feed my calf four quarts of Jersey 
w milk, (skimmed from morning until 
ening) at each feeding, two times a day, 
| leave her loose so she has free range 
a timothy and clover field. She is 
growing fast and is the best pet we ever 
had. She will come into the house with 
e boys and will follow us into the garden 
en we go out to weed it. She has salt 
a box all the time and oats and bran 
where she can eat all she wants—Fred 
O'Neil, Park Rapids, Minn. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WHEAT CLUBS 
We have had many inquiries regarding 
e Wheat Club plan as originated in 

(Oklahoma. Copy will be mailed the club 

lers, county agents and boys and girls 
terested in this club on request. It is 
portant that we produce more wheat 
order to increase food production. We 
uuld inerease the acreage as well as| 
yield _per acre and improve our 
thods GE production. It is up to the | 
rm boys and girls to help do this. Do 
ir bit by raising at least one acre of 
it if you live in the winter wheat 
We will help you secure the seed. 
te us today for wheat club bulletins | 
| our plan of loaning money to help 
m boys and girls. 








- 
WHEAT CLUB COUPON 


lr. Meredith, Publisher, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please send me the Wheat Club plan and | 
ir plan of loaning money to farm boys and 
s to purchase a calf, pig, chickens or seed. 


(Fill out and mail to-day) 
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BIG 


REMINGTON “ry. 
UMC ATS 





shot at big game. 


parts and complications. 





SPORTSMAN often has to travel 
a long distance nowadays to get a 


The Remington. UMC Big Game Rifle (whether slide action, 
hand operated repeater or the autoloading model) will take care of i 
any kind of game found on this continent. Handles easily— " 
is as comfortable to carry as to shoot —is free from delicate 


In ammunition— Remington UMC Metallics will give you 

results enough better to be distinctly worth while. All. cali 

and models for every kind of sporting arm in the world. 
Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in Your Community | y 


Clean and oil your gun with REM OIL, the combination 
Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 
Largest’ Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
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Building, New York 





(BETTER LIGHTS 


FOR FORDS) 





Why not put a New 
Waynelite Transformer ae 

on your Ford? It will 
enable you to enjoy a 
cool, quite ride even on 
a hot, sticky summer 
evening. If you have 
a New Waynelitetrans- 
former you do not have 
to strain your eyes to 








z : v 
rt heal ‘Cite ge 








see the bumps, and cor- 


nothing to get out of order. 


ners. You cin drive along as slowly as you like and still havea good bright light’ 

The New Waynelite Transformer can be installed in a few minutes by any one. There is 
It will last a life time. 
electre bulbs, etc, For 1915, 1916 and 1917 model Fords. ‘Ask about it. 


Comes complete with wiring, bracket, 














START YOUR CAR FROM THE SEAT 





Our Gumbo Tube Patch outfits cannot be beat. Gumbo patches never come off, 
Writefor free booklet of Ford Specialties 


FEDERAL MFG. =) 


The Sandbo Starter is a 
wonder. Always on the 
job. Neverfails. Thousands 
already sold. Every owner 
highly pleased. No more 
broken arms. We know you 
would not do without it 
after once using it. 
POSITIVELY GUAR- 
ANTEED TO/START 
ANY MOTOR THAT 
CAN BE STARTED 
WITH A CRANK, RE- 
GARDLESS OF WEATHER. 
Made for Fords, Maxwell 25, 
Hupp 20, Saxon, Metz and 
Studebaker 25, 











a Des Moines, Iowa Dept. 24 


By using the index, on page three, you can readily 
locate every advertisement on every subject in which 


you are interested or wish information. 
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COMPETENT HERD LEADERS 


Points in Buying and Handling Purebred Males 





HERE are 

many factors 

eritering into 
the buying and 
handling of pure- 
bred males which 
make for success or 
failure in bringing 
about good results 
in breeding. Study 
along this line will 








has been half-fed 
and allowed to 


has developed 
sufficiently to 
stand heavy ser- 
vic. It is 
waste of 
money for a farm- 
er to invest In Im- 








amply repay the 
farmer who con- 
templates buying breeding males during | 
the coming year. 2 | 

Probably the most common mistake 
made by the farmer in buying a purebred 
sire is that of selecting a fat and highly 
fitted animal regardless of the conditions | 
under which they are a Se herd 
or flock, and when they get such an animal | 
they do not know how or fail to care for 
them as their condition demands. Fre- 
quently we have had men come to our 
farm and select the fattest and most highly 
fitted young boar as their choice. When 
they buy and take the boar home and then 
he goes to pieces, they come back with a 
complaint. The breeder must condition 
his young animals with a reasonable 
amount of fat. It is necessary to show 
the real merit of the animal, but the man 
who buys such an animal should take care 
of him after he buys him, or he should 
leave him alone. He must take good care 
of him if he secures good results. ‘The man 
who has neither time nor patience to care | 
for a fitted animal should buy one that, 
has been handled under average farm 
conditions and is able to go to his farm and 
do well without any extra care, demanding 
only good feed the same as the other an- 
imals on the farm. 

Another common mistake is that of buy- 
ing a young male and then failing to grow 
and develop him properly before begin- 
ning to use him for breeding purposes. 
Too often the farmer buys a very young 
calf, pig or lamb in order to save a few 
dollars, and then when the animal 
develops and he has not matured as he 
should he blames the breeder. He seems 
to forget that the breeder did his part 
when he fulfilled his representations of the 
animal as to breeding and appearance at 
the time of purchase. No breeder can in- 
sure the buyer against loss, misfortune or 
lack of knowledge in properly. handli 
the animal. In buying young males o 
any kind or breed ‘there is always much 
chance to take and the buyer must take 
the chance. 

Many farmers put off buying a young 
male until he is needed for use on their 
farms, and then turn him out to run with 
the herd or flock, take his chances with 
the rest, grow and develop himself, and at 
the same time serve all the females that | 
come in heat. At best he fails to reach his 
full and best development and the result 
is a crop of weak, inferior i. Then 
the buyer is prone to find fault with the 
breeder or breed in general because the 
animal failed to develop properly and his 
get were not up to the standard they 
should have been. Not lopg ago a man in 
this county bought a boar pig about seven 
months old from an lowa breeder. The 
rig was well bred and well grown for his 
age. ‘The farmer turned him in with a} 
bunch of ten or twelve old sows, followi | 
a drove of cows, gave him no extra feed | 
except what he could get with the sows, | 
bred several of his neighbor’s sows, and 
then complained that his pig cropwasshort 
and inferior, and that his boar was small 
for his age, and not a sure breeder. How! 
could he be otherwise? 

Many a promising young bull has failed 
to produce good results simply because he 








| learn that purebred 


proved purebred 
sires he has 
the feed and conveniences for them. The 
judgment, or lack of ity that is displayed 
in handling good males after they are 
bought is surely amazing. When farmers 
males need care and 
feed as much as any animal, and that 
there is always an p Mo of chance in 
them proving good breeders, then a 

source of dissatisfaction arising from their 
pepens and use will have been removed. 


PROFIT FROM WEEDS 

Every year, in spite of the fact that the 
farmer is doing his best to rid his farm of 
weeds, certain of them ganme in ing 
in the fence corners, at the ends of the corn 
rows, and in most cases in the cornfields 
themselves. In the fall these weeds bear 
seed, and so the field has a new crop each 
year. Every farmer is confron with 
the problem of how to get rid of them and 
- so doing stop this continuous production 
of wee : 

Why not buy a double-deck carload of 
western lambs, next fall and let them 
clean up the weeds on that one hundred 
and sixty acre farm and at the same time 
put a nice little bunch ef money m ‘your 
pocket? 

Just before you lay by your corn sow 
five or six pounds of rape seed to the acre 
and cover it with your last cultivation. 
This will grow a nice crop of green feed in 
the cornfield by the time your corn begins 
to mature, which is usually along in the 
early part of September. is is the best 
time to have the lambs arrive. 

About two weeks previous to this place 
an order for a car of western lambs with a 
reliable commission firm in one of the 
western river markets, Omaha being the 
best for this purpose. The commussion 
firm then has a chance to buy on a low 
market and get you the best lambs avail- 
able. Western lambs are te be preferred to 
natives, because of a s eonstiéution 
and thus less susceptibility to body 
—_ Of the western Luke those 

rom Utah, Idaho, arid Wyoming arrive 
on the market at the most favorable time, 
nanny. Saas are the best for this 
purpose. bs weighing about fifty 
pounds, with wide backs and loins, a strong 
constitution, and yet with quality 
and fair fleshing are desired. 

When your lambs get to the farm, they 
have been starved from twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours on the road and t care 
must be taken to get them back on feed. 
Turn them out on a short ture for a 
couple of days arid then the third day 
allow them to run in the cornfield a couple 
of hours. Increase this time an hour each 
day until a week has elapsed, when they 
ean be let run in the cornfield all the time. 
Seven to ten lambs per acre can be fat- 
tened on this green feed. Many farmers 
will allow them to eat the corn some after 
the green feed is gone, but very little gain 
is made thereby and often losses result 
from bloat due to overeating of the corn. 
A double-deck carload, or about three 
hundred and fifty lambs, will clean up a 
forty acre field in from eighty to ninety 
days, varying with the weather and the 
amount of feed present. In this time 
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It's Natural for a 
Hog to Wallow 


Here’s a good thing to do: Provide 
a wallow close to the feeding 
grounds to which add Dr. Hess Dip 
and Disinfectant. As the hogs pass 
back and forth from the wallow to 
the feed trough, the DIP will kill 
the lice and cleanse the skin, while 
the DRIP will destroy the disease 
germs and the worms that pollute 
the ground. That will mean a clean, 
healthy skin, freedom from lice, a 
safeguard against disease and 
larger, better porkers. 


Dr. HESS & CLARK 


DR.HESS DIP 
DISINFECTANT 





























tu tested. Write mentioning 
Farming, or call at the farm if'you can. 


JOHN H. 


Illinois 






BREEDERS OF REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE HOGS 
STOCK OF ALL AGES FOR SALE 
1OWANA FARMS, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


$)1 RAISE BELGIAN HARES 
Seone Breeers ander bring animate 


Outdoor 
Deem’s Shetland Ponies 


are noted all over the country for 
their gen ages and colors. 
Deem Shetland Pony Farm, 
Galva, Illinois 


TAMWORTH BOARS FOR SALE 


ean increase sise of your ers and bank ac- 
count by usingaTamworthboar.W.J.WHITE,R.2 Butler, Ho. 


COLLIESS AIRED ALES hes. soe ate pation le 
































gains of from twenty to forty-five pounds 
per lamb are made on the av . This 
gain at the same price paid for the lambs 
would give you a neat — but usually 


the price ts hi in semaber than in | 
September and the farmer gets the ad- 
vantage of this. 





Some expense is incurred it is true. Old 
feeders in this business figure on a loss of 
about three percent, or approximately 
seventy percent per lamb, which covers 
all expense such as commission for buyer 
and seller, freight both from and to mar- 
ket, shrinkage in shipping, cost of the rape 
seed, salt and what little corn they may 
eat. For what labor you are put to you | 
get in return the loss of your Weeds, and | 
all of the manure produced by the peter 
is scattered evenly over your field. 

Now supposing you bought, lambs at 
Omaha weighing fifty pounds, at 10 cents 
a pound, which is abnormall hig 
year. Keep them 90 days sad put a gain 
on them of 20 pounds, which is a safe gain. | 
Charge them 70 cents per lamb for ex-| 
pense, and you have a total cost of $5.7 
perlamb. Nowell them at the same price 
you paid for them and you get $7.00 per 
head, or a net profit of $1.30. But this is 
not fair to the lambs. Let us sell them 
at the current price last December of 
12 cents and then we get a net profit of 
$2.70 per lamb, or a total of .00, 
which is clear profit. 

Now let us sce what the lambs have 
taken from the farm. The weeds and 
grass have disappeared with the rape, and 
the lower leaves of the corn ave eaten off. 
No corn to speak of has been taken by the} 
lambs. At the same time you have picked 
your usual crop of corn. All of the feed is 
turned into manure which is scattered 
evenly over the field. In fact you have 
more fertilizer left on the farm than would 
have been there without the lambs. Is 
not this ing profit from those pesky 
weeds? . G. G. 





HOGGING DOWN CORN 

Years ago, when corn crops seemed 
more certain than in recent times and the 
price was low, “hogging down” a few 
acTes Was ticed by almost every farmer 
who had shotes to fatten on the new crop. 
A fence was built across the corner of some 
convenient field and the whole herd was 
turned in as soon as the kernels began to 
dent. If the weather remained 
dry the wastage was surprisingly small, 
especially im tall, heavy corn, 
which meant so much work to break the 
stalk down that Mr. Shote usuaily would 
eat the ear up clean before exerting himself 
to break down another ear. Wet weather 
and small corn would mean more oe 
but even then if the shotes are kept m 
pe alloted them long before 
eing moved to new quarters, they will 
eventually get practically everything. 

We have found, after some experience in 
“hogging down” corn, that it is a good 
idea not to fence in too large an acreage 
at a time. The woven wire fencing we 
have nowadays is easily moved from place 
to place, and it pays to fence smaller areas 
and move often rather than to take in 
several weeks feeding at one time. The 
amount to fence at once, of course, de- 
pends upon the number in the herd, but a 
pateh of sufficient size to last the herd 
three weeks is about right. 

The man who never has “h down” 
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in the Bank! 


T’S what properly stored Silage, Wheat, Corn 
and other farm products are this year and will be for 
the years to come — just like money in the bank, AND 

EARNING BIG INTEREST TOO! There never was a time 
when these buildings were so necessary. It is your patriotic 
duty to help conserve the nation’s food supply. 

Make yourself independent of short seasons, drouth and 
fluctuating markets! Give yourself a chance to get all the 

rotits possible from your farm! You will be surprised to 

earn how little it will cost you to equip yourself with a strong, 
durable Silo, Grain Bin; Crib and other needed farm structures, 
building with 


Southern Pine’ | 
“The Wood of Service”’ . 


Ask your home lumber dealer for estimates the first time you 
are ix, town, and send mow for FREE publications, filling out 


the coupon with p=ncil: 








SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION, 1006 Interstate Bank Bidg., New Orleans. 
Please send me Free booklets and advice on Farm Structures. 











Southern Pine Association 


1006 Interstate Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 



























































































































































KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL—highest qual- 
most rust-resistant galvanized sheets manufactured for 
Flumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing and Siding. 


-RETeTO for all 








corn has @ surprise awaiti im in the| 
crops he will on the for two and 
three years suede. He will find that 
he has secured the equal of an ordinary 
dressing of manure, but it is best to plow 
the inal before winter, so freezing weather 
will have a better chance to overcome the 
tramping and rooting of the hogs —H. H. 


If you want to be sure that an advertise- 
ment which you find in another publica- 
tion is reliable, look and see if it is in 
Successful Farming. If it is you.may know 
that it is backed by our guarantee. 















SELF- OILING WINDMILL 
With INCLOSED MOTOR 
~ Keeping IN OIL 









DOUBLE GEARS — Each € 
feature desirable in a windmill in the 
AUTO-OILEO AERMOTOR 
Gasoline — Pumps — Tanks 
Water Supply — Steel frame Saws 


ware AERMOTOR CO. 2500 t2m Sr. Crncacoy 





> ne atey © 
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BUILDING UP THE HERD 


Money can’t buy the best animals in | 


my herd,” stated a prominent shorthorn 
breeder as he was showing us his stock. 
‘*There’s a three-year-old heifer for which 
I've refused $2,500. I figure that if she’s 
worth that much to some one else she’s 
worth that much or more to me. Each 
year I always retain five or six of the best 
veifers raised that season and at the same 
time I weed out of the herd five or six of | 
the poore st cows. In this way I keep my | 
numbers about the same from year to year | 
but the quality is constantly on the up 
grade. 
“It’s a big temptation,” this man ee, 
tinued, “‘to seH one’s best animals when 
fancy prices are offered. Comparatively 
few men will refuse if the mark is high 
enough. And of course that’s what we're 
in business for—to raise and sell and then 
raise and sell some more. But when one 
has worke d hard to reach certain stand- 
ards in one’s work and begins to sense the 
possibilities ahead, it’s a poor idea to let 
any of the top notch stuff get away. It’s 
these which keep up the level and set the 
pace for future effort. This heifer is worth 
more to me thag the fanciest price anyone 
would be likely to offer me. She’s sort 
of leading the way to better things and 
giving me a glimpse of what it’s going to be 
possible to do in the breeding line. ! 
“There's another side to the matter,” he 
continued. “I believe that by holding to 
my plan of keeping only the best it isn’t 
going to be many years before the animals 
I discard each year are going to command 
perhaps higher prices than the best offer- 
ings of some of my present competitors 
who just now are boasting of the big figures 
some of th<ir top notch stuff is bringing. 
One can’t keep one’s cake and eat it too 
as the old saying has it! Neither can one 
improve one’s herd beyond a certain point 
if there is a constant loss of the best 
blood ih it QO, C. 


RYE FOR EARLY SPRING FORAGE | 

This fall I intend to sow rye regardless | 
of many obstacles that may come up | 
If the corn goes down I will cut up an acre | 
or two and sow it, for rye is a necessity 
where hogs and sheep are kept. 

This spring I had no grass for the last 
fall's shoats I'd wintered over, They had | 
to be fed in a dry lot, using costly com- 
mercial protein. It was necessary to — 
them there until alfalfa and clover were | 
of sufficient size to pasture. Rye would 
have relieved this situation. It can be pas- 
tured mode rately in the fall after frost 
cuts off other vegetation. It can be 
tured during winter when ground is solid, | 
and it is unquestionably the earliest spring | 
forage that we may depend upon, It fills 
that gap between the dry lot and clover, 
after which it may be turned down for corn 

[| have known it sown in the corn at the 
last cultivation, but this has not always 
been satisfactory with me. Either a dry 
sp ll or the fact that this period is between 
is for rye, has always reduced my 
nd to about one-fourth. It will stand 
earuer sowing than wheat, however, and 
if one expects much fall pasturage it ought 
to | On the other hand early 
sown rye ought to be pastured that it may 
not grow too rank. 

My corn was down and I went thru last 
season without rye, but I do not intend to 
go without it another season, even tho I 
have to cut the fodder to get it sown. 
Rye fits into feedlot rotation very nicely, 
as a crop of rye and a crop of corn, which 
be hogged down or not as desired, 
be had each year. 
sympathy with 


pas- 
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sown early. 


may 





may 
In 


Ww heat, of course 


seed rye will be much higher this season, 
so that thinner sowing and heavier stooling 
pended upon.—O. R. A. 
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DEATH TO HEAVES 


NEWTON'S “saisigtace ce” 


Standard ettteery Remedy for Heaves; free 
explains full 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
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Hog Cholera Serum .&. 


Stop Your Hog Losses 


Use only the best and safest serum available to protect 
your hogs against cholera, not only for personal gain, but as 


Your Patriotic Duty! 


Take no risks of lessening the value of ey pork by abscesses, 
cysts, etc., or of losing any hogs through other infections, caused by 
non- sterile, unheated serum. 

Do your part to increase and conserve the world’s food s upp ys 
by protectin every hog. Do it in the safe way— use MULFOR 
REFINED SERUM, the only one guaranteed 100% potent, sterile (germ- 
free), heated and clear, therefore, the only one that is absolutely safe. 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 
Write for Free Booklet No. 13 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 


Manufacturing and Biological Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


Duke of Sussex, 6th—159088, protected by 
as MULFORD REFINED SERUM 
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Don’t Get Caught Like This! 


| You'll need horse badly from now on. bf -4 take 
| risk of lameness? Send for 









Book Tells How! 










or up 
ertme to land poor seed grain or 
le seed under pre: oak on naitionsl This wonder- SAVE. THE- HORSE 
Pol book tells how to scientifically clean, de and sep- 
arate your e sed rain ath >me—how to raise igwest crops. crops. TE humepe remedy for lame and blemished 
Worth 61 larmer. Also tells abou It's sold with signed Contract-Bond to 





| refund money if it fails to cure SPAVIN, Risshene 
pend and ALL Shoulder, Knee, Ankl ie, Moot 
and Tendon Diseases, and while horse w 
Our 9%-page FREE BOOK is the last word in the 
treatment of 58 kinds of lameness. s our 2] 
| eae. experience. Expert yee advice, Sample 
ntract and BOOK—ALL F 


CHATHAM 


Seed Grader and Cleaner 
Clean grades, og sarates and sacks rankest seed mix- 

tures, “alle ase whistle —all in one operation! 

out the dirty weed seed!—the weak. undevelo 







weed 


Taina, ‘Sacks the strong. plump, lean = | TROY Ci CHEMICAL CO. 50 Coopeeve hen ..Binghamton,N.Y. 
ing. Basiost running band machine @ aver built!) Gas ae everywhere sell Save-The- Horse with 


| conTRA T, or we send by Parcel Post or Express Paid. 


‘THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, \ 






free book—my 80 day free trial offer!— 
Tock- bottom price !- liberal 
able off 


offer. 
MANSON CAMPBELL, Pres. 


my astounding 
nbeat- 


my terms! Jt's an w 












Roar, have Thick Wind 
or Choke-dowan, can be 
reduced with 








also other Bunches or swellings. Ne blister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
nomical—onlya few dropsrequiredatanap- 
plication. $2 per bottle delivered. Book 3M free 
| W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 95 Vemple St.,Springfield, Mase, 


Some cases cured by 1st or 2nd $1 can. 
Three cans are guaranteed to oure 
heaves or money refunded. 











The original ond the up-to-date 
booklet 

y. 35 years sale and veterinary use. 

, to 


i ea 


Wy - -—- — SA, 


| gg $1 
C0.. 418 or ordinary eames Pa. 


INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


Safe. Most economical. Excellent for Cattle ana goes 
$1.00 per can at dealers, at same price by parce. post. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


@INERA’ 4EAVE 










































{eee potttp peotpald), Is for soreness and 
KENDALL'S The old remedy for teftammation of the ds mala. Te swollen 
curb, ty growths, condition. Mesey Sect # Toe ere ‘Ret Satisfied. 
Ss PAV | N : aan not describes the — eye horses 
ee lame- end cattle. Write for this book. It is FREE. 
4 PLEMING BROGB., Chemists 
TREATMENT pense 66 oe 261 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, tt. 
resulta. @1 6 for 85. ° . . 
all drug stores, Ask for Free It will be a good investment of time 
Book, “Treatise on the Horse.” 


| for you to study each advertisement 


Dr. B.J. Kendall Co. , Baosburg, Pails, Ve , mu ft 
lin this issue. They are guaranteed. 


























Ree = 
Subscribers are Invited to make inquiry thru this 
éepartment. Questions answered free thru this ce- 
partment. Give age and sex of animals, together 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 
remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local draggists. However. our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
eases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 
animals are afflicted with and on account of having 
been scientificafty compounded will be found to be 
more effective than medicines compounded by local 
druggists. Address all communications to Veteri- 
nartan, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Towa. 


Mare Mammitis—tThe left side of the udder 
of my sixteen year old mare is swollen badly with | 
hick yellow milk. She has just left a year and a | 
f old colt which has been sucking. I was told 
to bathe the udder with milk, vinegar and warm 
water but this has not helped the trouble. Can 
uu give me a remedy?—L. 8., Mo. | 
Always wean a foal at six to seven months. The 
ected udder probably is ruined for future milk 
duction. Strip it clean three times a day and 
en rub in camphorated oil or lard. 

Nodular Disease of Sheep— We are losing sheep 

raging one each day. We held a postmortem 
examination on one of them and found the in- 
testines badly affected with hard and inflamed no- 
dules. A veterinarian said this was caused from 
feeding on grass and advised we pasture them on | 
hich ground. We have done this and the trouble 
still continues. Is there some cure for this trouble? 

Tr. B. W., Maine. 

As very often stated in our columns it is quite 

sual to find sheep afflicted with nodular disease 
of the intestines (knotty guts) caused by the worm 
known as esophagasjoma Columianum, not Ly an 
insect. This disease very rarely kills sheep but is a 
contributing cause in certain other conditions. 
Generous feeding has enabled Chee m to withstand 
the ill effeets of the nodular disen When deaths 
occur prolonged feeding upon coarse, , dry, bulky hay 
or other roughage is the principal cruse, but tape- 
worms are often found present. There isno remedy 
for nodular disease, but generous feeding on grain, 
bran, ese or alfalfa hay and roots or silage pre- 
vent death, 

Nosebleed—My mare has had the nosebleed 
twice in two weeks. It bled freely and stopped 
of its own accord. Do horses have nosebleed the 
same as humans or what could cause this?—L. M., 
Mich, | 

A growth in a nostril may cause the bleeding and | 
could be removed by operation. Horses have nose- 
bleed like people in some instances, especially if | 
not conditioned to work, or the blood may come 
from diseased lungs. Better have a veterinarian | 
make an examination if bleeding occurs again. 

Loss of Hair—My three year old sow is losing 
her hair. She is strong and breathes a little hard. | 
She is to have pigs in a few days. Is there any 
danger of the pigs getting it? Please tell me what | 

in do for her? —R. D. W., Va. 

P ssibly the sow is carry ing dead pigs, or is going 
) abort dead pigs, but it would be mnpossibie to 
iy for sure. Give her free range and sto » feeding 
rn or other rich and heating food. Keep the 
vels active. 
Lame Sow—We have a sow which seems to be 
ing the use of her hind legs. She has plenty of 
as her ten pigs are large and fat. Her appetite 
xl. We have been feeding oats, corn and cob 
lin a slop and a month before farrowing we fed 
ears of corn each day. I have been giving her | 
thin slop of shorts and eight ears of carn twice a | 
Please advise me in this matter—H. F. C. 
Wean the pigs and turn the sow out on clover., 
In the future entirely omit corn from the ration 
before and after farrowing and make the sow take 
active exercise every day. Feed light laxative slop | 
and alfalfa hay, roots or a little silage. 

Colic—My six year old horse is fat and in good | 
condition but since a sick spell from overfeeding 
on alfalfa he seems to have the colic. I feed him 
hay, goobers, ear corn and oats. Can you advise 
me some remedy for this trouble?—A. T. S., Texas. 

Stop feeding goote rs {Peanuts ) and if possible 
feed whole oats, bran and Have his teeth put 
in order by a veterinarian. Give him a pint of 
raw linseed oi! after each attack and then withhold 
feed for twelve hours. 

Fits—I have a five month old male dog which 
has had fits which jeave him helpless and weak. 
He seems to be in pain and after a spell will bark 
and bite a great deal. What can I do for him?— 
G. E, F., Neb. 

Worms are the »le cause. Either give him 
worm medicine ich can be bought ready for use 
at the drug store, or starve him for 18 hours 
then give a = of freshly powdered kamals in | 
cream or soup. If the dog is small, give half on 
dose. Repeat it in two weeks. At time of fi 
give 20 grains of bromide of potessium in @ Httie| 
water and repeat the dose in twenty minutes, if | 
seen to be necessary. Let the dog live a natural | 
outdoor life. is 
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Raise Any Crop on Any Size 
Farm Now Without Horses 


U can now raise any crop with Avery motor power—corn, cotton, pota- 
toes, etc., as well as grain crops. How to use motor power successfully 
for raising a crop planted in rows has been until now an unsolved problem. 

Now you can do it. Plow and harrow your ground with an Avery Tractor— 
—then plant and cultivate with an Avery Motor Planter-Cultivator. See this 
work done at the Fremont, Nebraska, nstration, August 6th to 10th. 


Avery Motor Planter-Cultivator a Wonder Why Avery Tractors Lead 


Plants or cultivates two rows at once. Single front The five larger sizes are the only make tractors built 


uiding wheel runs bet ween rows—doubie rear driv- in five sizes all of one . Special double car- 
fe winds cutee of roun. asus Ghat Gat wer buretor peers best kerosene 
ot ends 0 oy back on next éwe vows. Coste tam ¢o burners. Patented sli Berne ease goaee ond 
operate than horses or mules. A great success. shafting in transmission. renew- 


Motorize Your Farm the Avery Way able inner glinder walis, ¢-10 b-p.t wmaliest and 


Dicigaast trmtecis sees of Arey Traci tee Insure Getting Real Service After You Buy 


emal) or . Six sizes from Tyagters and Rister Cultivatess ave bails by an 
teo jarge for an Avery. Six 6-10 ectabliened d company ae  - + = 
rye which insure permanent 
tors, as you may need and you have motor power for curviss after yes buy an & very, 
raising any crop on any size farm 
Write for the interesting Avery Tractor and Motor Cultivator Book. Will tell 
you many facts about raising any crop on any size farm with motor power 


AVERY COMPANY, 3051 IOWA STREET, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


















Paint and Roofing Bargains 


er all the paint and = you need without sending a cent in 
mn, We'll cai it to you on 30 days’ approval, and, not until you are 
itively convinced that it is of fine quality and a great value at our special bargain price, 
even expect vives and pay Mi to keep it Sepes Sain sete ea eee 
days after it arrives and the balance in 60 day Nye ie a 
pay— without interest. than delighted you no C.O. sh no references asked like others 

bout interest, Noort sapomnistival ond duanamaaltae aekaes ae 
cent. You run no risk whatever. 

















easier, covers more ‘ace, m: 
nish and lasts longer. You can’t afford to neglect whether it is blazing hot 






any structure or building you own when you can buy freezing cold by turns, you will 
> suchquality eteuch amas find that Hercules Never-Leak 
Roofing will remain unchanged 

and unharmed. 







Made from h quality, long 
fibre roofing felt, Se 
ated with pure asphalt sides 
are thickly coated with very fine 
sharp of erysta! 


which are 
firmly imbedded under enormous 
pressure. 
Each 















roll is complete— 
wide, Ce; 108 a, feet (enough 
100 feet). Neils and cemen 












THE HARTMAN CO. 
4010 LaSalle St. Bept.82 Chicago, i, 


con- ron / 238 on iy me, on me your Resting Colae scl 
nt Cata samples Hercules Roo 3 
Card of ex-Kote Paints and particulars of 
Credit Selling -_ 
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pes fer ite cost, the first year, and 

THE PERFECTION STL] it rss i nny "seem 

from now, because it's everlasting, fire 

—s wind A.~ oe rete Pertection Concrete Stave Silo Company 
— DEese Mo rmmns, rows = 
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CLEAN CREAM FOR BUTTER) 


By W. MILTON KELLY 


NE 
O most vita 
proble 

affecting the « 
industry today is 
that of im] roving 
the quality ot 
cream used fo 
butter maki 5 
Bad flavored, sal- 
VV b itter 18s UsUuAal- 


ly the result ol 
faulty methods of 
handling the mulk 
and cream In 
ferior butter not 
only means a di- 


rect loss of thou 
sands of dollars to 
dairy farmers, but 
it encourages the 
use of butter sub- 
stitutes and giv 
foreign butter a 
better chance to 
compete successfully in. our mark 
When we stop to consider that American 
creameéries have every facility for making | 
the best grades of butter, it shows a woe ful 
waste of opportunity to peisist in accept- 
ing poor cream and flooding our markets 
with inferior butter. 

How to encourage di uiry farmers to take 
more pains in handling their milk and 
cream is a perplexing problem. Writing | 
circular letters and sending them around 
will never solve it because half of the dairy 
farmers will never readthem. If creamery 
men could open their eyes and show them | 
that it is to their interest to produce better | 
cream by paying : apremium for a superior 
grade it would result in an improvement. 
No dairy farmer can afford to throw every- 
thing he now has away and build all new, 
but there is no dairy farmer whoreads this | 
article who cannot begin in a small way 
and improve his surroundings so that he 
can produce a tactory grade of cream. 
If we are to furnish cream that will make 
good butter and get good prices for it, we 
must be progressive and keep our stock so 
that people will not be afraid to eat but- 


ts 


su 


ter. Some creamery men tell us that they 
cannot reach the dairy farmers who fail 
to fall into line. Perhaps I can tell them. 


I have often thought that it is a shame for 
those who are trying to produce ood 
cream to mix it with the product of the 
man who is filthy in his work. Our cream 
is then no better than his and we have to 
take a low price for “ am that is not fit 
for anybody to eat. Under the present 

system of paying for cream it is the man 
who is doing absolutely nothing who is 
profiting by those who are trying to do 
something. I would say to the creamery 
owners, when you buy cream pay for it on 
the basis of qualit If a man persists in 
delivering poor cream, send it back or cut 
him down in prices until he changes his 
methods. If we continue in the dairy 
business we have got to produce somethin 
that the consumer wants, and then we 
must have the price which will pay us for 
producing it. Good butter always com- 
mands a premium, even when the market 
is fi net with inferior butter. If the 
cresmery is forced to sell at a lower price, 
owing to the poor grade of butter produced 
the dairy farmer is the one who shoulder 

the losses. 


Cledn cows, clean milkers ar ‘ 
utensils are necessary to prod cleat 
milk. Clean methods in the separator 
room will produce clean cream from clean 
milk. The proper cleaning of the separator 
after each s paration 1s of great impor- 
tance Cream that is separated by separ- 
ators that have not been washed after 
each separation, or onlv washed once in 
tw I da is dangerous to health 





| of management. 


and unfit for but- 
termaking. The 
mere running 
warm water thru 
the machine after 
separation is not 
sufficient cleans- 
ing to insure a 
first grade cream. 
In order to re- 
move the portion 
of the cream cling- 
ing to the inside 
of the bowl, and 
particularly the 
separator slime 
which readily de- 
composes, it is 
necessary to take 
the bowl apart 
and thoroly 
cleanse it. Fur- 
thermore there is 
a considerable loss 
of fat in skimmilk 
caused by an unclean separator bowl, 
which no farmer can afford to disregard. 

Plenty of cool water and ice will prevent 
rapid developme nt of bacteria and keep 
the cream in good condition until it is 
ready for shipment. Cream quickly 
cooled will keep sweet much longer than 
that which is allowed to cool gradually. 
The practice of adding warm cream to 
cream that has been previously cooled is 
very undesirable, because warm cream 
raises the temperature, causing the ~o 
| development of bacteria and undesirable 
‘fermentation before the cream is again 
reduced to a temperature where develop- 
ment is checked. Unless one has cold 
water, ice is essential to the proper cooling 
of cream. Several types of cooling tanks 
are on the market and at present prices 
of material one can buy good cooling 
tanks cheaper than they can be made on 
the farm. 

While most of the sins of omission and 
commission have been charged up against 
the dairy farmer, I want to say night here 
that people are fast awakening to the fact 
that the fault is not always in his system 
Cream must be properly 
handled from the time it leaves the farm 
until it is made into butter. After the 
cream is delivered in good condition at 
the creamery or wagon it is the duty of the 
creamery owner to give the cream the care 
necessary to preserve it in condition to 
make good butter. 

| sored: Changes Conditions 

The coming of the farm separator has 
caused new problems to arise regarding 
the handling of cream. There is no get- 
ting away from the fact that the farm 
separator has come to stay; it not only 
makes it possible for many farmers to keep 
cows at a profit, who otherwise would find 
profitable dairying impossible, but it gives 
the practical dairy farmer better skimmilk 
for his calves and saves needless 


igs, 


g | hauling and lessens the cost of producing 


butter. These things being true it is neces- 
sary that creamery owners adopt systems 
of gathering and handling cream that will 


of | 








improve the quality and encourage dairy | 


farmers to deliver their cream sweet and 
in good condition. It surely is easier to 
care for and cool the cream promptly than 
it is whole milk, for there is much less of it, 


be easier it c keep it from souring. 
Every creamery man should insist on 
the tarmers d ring their cream in good 


conditicn and it should be delivered to his 
plant in the original containers at least 
every other day. The practice of having 
haulers gather cream and dump the 
different farmer’s product in large con- 
tain vast amount of dissatis- 
faction. lat ze containers arrive at 


rs causes a 


Many 


| Saves 20% 
ind the more > butte rfat the mass contains Baling Cost 


FOR SAL 
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E-B GAS ENGINE 


More power per gallon. Why? Because vertical 
valves, water-cooled head and center fire ignition 
insure economy and ease of operation—gasoline 


kept safely in cast iron base. Enclosed crank 
shaft and connecting rod—keeps out dust, saves 
oil. 1%,2%,4and6h.p. Type N throttlegovernec 
for electric lights and ahsdose, 4 

p. Look for the E-B trade 
ae, It’s our pledge and 
your guide to quality. 
Check and send in this coupon. 








— - — cae a _ 
Implement Co. (ine.), Dept.483  Recktord, 
Please pat, literature on articles checked 
Plows E-8 9- — <= 
Harrows ~ E-8 12-20 Treeter 
Cultivaters Wagers bh Foor ms Tractor 
Mowers Buggies Tractor 
Spreaders Auta Potets tleckinary io im 
Or ilts Steam Engmes 
Planters Hong — Threshers 
Hay Toots Baling Presses Corn Shefters 
Name 
Address 








THe INDIANA SILO 

Fifty thousand are now in 

use on the finest farms in 
rica. 

If you are going to buy a silo 
—this satisfactory service ren=- 
dered everywhere—should be 
of special interest to you. 

The cost of all materials is 
advancing like the price of 

wheat and corn. 

Why not save money by 

contracting for your silo 

now. It undoubtedly will cost you more 
next spring or summer. 

Let us send you our p ition—to con= 
tract now for your silo and deliver it later. 

We atill have openings for a limit- 
ed number of farmer agents. 

INDIANA SILO CO. 
515 Union Building, 1 ANDERSON, INDIANA 
515 Exchange Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
515 Indiana Building DES MOINES. IOWA 
515 Live Stock Exch. Bldg., FT. WORTH, TEXAS 










IT THROWS 
ANO BLOWS 






horse power than any other 

“| have used m Papes Cutter 

‘© seasons, filling our own and fiveor six neigh- 

on silos, It works well and does not require 

much power”’—so writes Mrs, L. Stahl, Clemo, 

izes for 3H. P. ‘aif fa and up—capacities 
fully guaranteed. 





Runs on 1-5 
owes cutter, 














Auto- Fedan Hay Press 


peArg OF y. uae LESS. 
and power presses. 


Send Us Your 
Orders and Con- 
signments of Hay 


fate Sele Bez fone, ee ee 


MILKING MACHINE—T wo cow unit. 
Automatic vacuum and natural air 
Pp essure type. In first class con- 





dition. Address G.R. Daurherty , $3 S. Stone Ave., LaGranre,I!'. 

















the plant in bad condition and the butter | 


maker must to manipulate the 

product so that there will be no loss. The | 
result is a very inferior grade of butter and | 
unsatisfactory sales. Such a state of affairs 

is very discouraging to the man who is | 
trying to produce good cream. Of course, | 
there are many things to be overcome be- | 
fore we can educate farmers to properly 

care for their cream, but these things can | 
surely be overcome by adopting a scale of 
prices whereby the thoughtful worker is 
paid a premium for his high quality of 
cream. 

Creamery owners should adopt a con- | 
structive policy which will gradually foster | 
the dairy farmer who makes cream a main 
product and try and minimize or, if pos- 
sible, gradually eliminate so far as cream 
shipping is concerned, those with whom 
dairying is merely a side issue, and who will 
not clean up their premises and produce 
clean + el cooled cream. This would 
entail né hardship to the small dairy farm- 
er for unless he is —_——— interested to 
produce @ sanitary cream he had better 
drop out of the business. He is not only 
playing a losing game himself, but he is a 
detriment to the business in general. 

The tr rtation feature is another 
matter that should receive the attention of 
creamery Owners and transportation com- 

nies. It is necessary that cream should 
save proper attention if it passes from 
the farmer to the manufacturer in good 
condition. At the present time cream 
containers are seldom given any protection 
other than an open platform, service 
cars and terminal sheds so that much of 
the expense of cooling at the farm is offset 
by its subsequent care while in transit. 
The proper transportation of cream re- 
quires not only refrigerated cars but places 
for cooling at collecting stations where it 
frequently waits for long periods for train 
arrivals. At the terminals coolers are not 
generally needed, insamuch as the cars are 
usually switched to the plant‘immediately 
after arrival of the trains. The wagons 
used for hauling cream should be covered 
and equipped to maintain the cream at a 
low temperature. There is no one thing | 
connected with improving the quality of | 
our butter that needs more attention than | 
proper methods of gathering the cream, 
shipping and euing ter it after it arrives 
at the ‘lant. Not until creamery owners 
adopt better systems of gathering, ship- 
ping and a oa and main _ 
sanitary plants ipment can they 
pr xduce a clean ond, unitate grade of 

utter. Im each and every detail they 
must exercise special care to avoid unde- 
sirable results, 

Manufacturers of butter substitutes 
have not been slow to take advan of 
the present creamery situation and 
the country with literature showing how 
many ¢reamery owners are overloading 
the markets with their unwholesome pro- 
ducts. While much of this reading matter 
is furnished by clever writers who seek to 
belittle the dairy industry, there is a cer- 
tain grain of truth in the statements that 
ig encouraging the use of butter substi- 
tutes. No form of animal fat can take the 
place of clean and wholesome butter. 
i:xperiments at the Connecticut and Wis- 
consin stations show that plant and 
animal fats contain less nourishing 
properties than milk fat. When rats were 
ied a purified ration made up of protein, 
carbohydrates, mineral salts, ond giant 
fats or animal fats, or both, they grew to 
but two-thirds of their natural sizes and 
never reproduced themselves. When milk 
fat was substituted for plant and animal 
fats, the rats began to grow and ultimately 
reproduced. In other words, milk fat, 
from which butter is made, contains some 
substance or substances not found in) 
plant or animal fats, and which are neces- | 








sary for normal growth and uction. 
nN Saeeep ae of one 
of the ar€icles of diet produced on 


American farms handled so that it reaches 
the markets in bad condition. 
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BUYING A 


& DE LAVAL 


AE SEPARATOR 
ae 


y, NOW 
















genuine economy 


6é RIFT” means saving wisely. “Economy” means spending wisely. 
There is no economy in going without money-saving and labor- 
saving equipment. 
It is poor economy to try to do without a De Laval CreamSeparator 
—a machine which would not only save you a lot of time-wasting work, 
but would add from 15 to 25 per cent to your cream crop by putting a stop 
to your butter-fat losses. 
This country is at war. The nation cannot afford, and you as an 
individual cannot afford, to allow the present enormous waste of one of our 
most valuable foods—butter-fat—to continue an unnecessary day. 





See the local De Laval agent today. Get him to ex- 
in to you how the De Laval saves butter-fat that 
lost by gravity skimming or the use of an inferior 
or half-worn out separator. If you do not know the 
De Laval agent, write to the nearest De Laval office 
for new catalog or any desired infor 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


Every New De 
Laval is equip- 
pid with a Bell 
Speed-Indicator 























Write for Attractive Prices on the 


National Giant Steel Ele 


Easier — Requires Less 

Common Sense Feeder 
bomen ito mines Berens bottem keeps out silk 
shetied Ay - FT =e 


Our National Giant Inside Elevator 


Mest Sensible Inside Machine Ever Made 
roof, it is not neces- 
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ve 
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ZZ Soo PORTABLE ELEVATOR MPG. CO., 700 E. Grove St., Blowmtington, IIL 
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Will you think or pay? The Nati 

. pages Semen ee 0 Se ee Defense—not for pri " 

mn. Tax on land values alone with no other taxes whatever will provide entire annua! national 

t—even five billion dollars. Will force idle land into use. Increase crops. Stimulate industry. 
Reduce taxes for 95% of the people. Will not raise prices or reduce f 

Booklet free. NATIONAL SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Cincinnati. Dept. 25 
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Get My Patriotic 





Prices On Engines 


Write for Galloway’s 
FREE ENGINE BOOK 


It’s a guide to engine buying and posts 
we on every engine part and point, 
ou cannot go wrong on engines if 
you read the book. It tells 
the engine business from 
to Z—how buying direct 
from the makers ‘lets 
you keep half your en- 
gine money.Thereisn’t 
a thing you should 
know about an engine 
thet is’nt fully explained in 
this big money-saving book. 


5 ed BUYING PLANS 


to own the Galloway Masterpiece Six or 
‘ony of er size, My five buyin my give you 
any terms to suli by Lo conv end power 


> test on your : 

Write ' ‘oday If Get the book and my 

<> w —— prices. 

Just sead a a »k on En- 

Spreaders La 
ts 

































eines, 
tors ona other — 

mal goon as y' 
day eure. Advan O 
eve you freight 
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Do it to- 












Unless you main- 

tain the air in your tires 

ili) at the right pressure, you are using 
F up 50% more rubber and 25% 


more gas than is necessary. 






. 








Measure the air in your tires with a 


W Schrader Universal 
i Tire Pressure Gauge 


and reduce the cost of your motoring. 
. Price in U. S. A. One Dollar. 

\ Ask your dealer to show you the 
SCHRADER UNIVERSAL PUMP CON- 
» NECTION also. It makes tire-pumping 
and tre-testing easy. 

A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 























Saveona 
TRACTOR! 


Guaranteed by Galloway! 


Has everything you want and demand 
on a tractor and saves you money, because 
you buy direct from the manufacturer. 
12 full BH. P. on draw bar, 20 H. P. on belt, four-cylinder, 
water-cooled, long-stroke, modern motor. By actual test 
requires only 13.3 per cent of motor’s power to propel itself, 
livers at the draw bar 86.7 per cent of the motor’s efficiency 
Pulls easily three 14-in. bot 
toms 8 to 9 in. deep in ciover or 
Senothy £0 sod. Unexcelled for 
maildi WwW an, 


oy 
ne joh 4 


‘rite tonight 
20k 








A) 


that tells all and ex 
my money-saving 


KAS 


WM. GALLOW Y co. 
305 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, ta. 


WINTER SEED WHEAT 


KHARKOV YIELDS 50 TO As P BU. PER ACRE 
Guaranteed to increase yiel Write for fall 
catalog describing the most me variety 
ever introduced in the U.S., BERR Y'S IMPROVED 
KHARKOV. Original seed imported direct from 
Russia. Has no equal. Largest yielder known and | 
withstands the severest winters. Have improved | 
rurkey Red, other varieties and Mammoth White 
Timothy and all Grass | 











Rye. Large stock Alfatfa, 
Seed. Write for catalog, free sam ples, «special low prices 
A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 119, Clarinda, lowa 








a SINESS 
You will find a steady, ast business 
with POWERS COMBINED WELL-BORING 
AND DRILLING MACHINE 
You alone, with one team, om trans- 
ort and operate it anywhere. Bores 
through any kind « f* oll and drills thro ugh 
poke. = 10y ot well in 10 hours, 
Gemend fer we le 
Wri 
address 


r Liberal 
isis MFG. CO., Bax its Clarinda. te, 
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Seid on aw paymente. 
ae queecty increasing. 





SHETLAND PONIES =°:"""::: 


its for August and September ——Ay 
Theo ‘‘Shacityseicde’’ Wovens 
Weonth Bocontoxm Ohio 
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THE HOLSTEIN-GUERNSEY HERD 

Some milk producers recognize a prac- 
tical advantage in dividing their herd 
aboutequally between Holstein and Guern- 


sey animals. In this way a happy average 
is a: ined between the quantity of Holstein 
milk and the quality of Guernsey milk. 
Factory prices usually start with what is 
|approximately average Holstein milk— 
a 3% percent test—and increase at so 
much ioe each one-tenth percent above 
this figure. Average Holstein milk will 
test 3.42 percent while average Guernsey 
milk will test as high as 5.16 percent. | 
Supposing the milk production to be so 
| adjusted that the amount of milk obtained 
will approximate the same from both por- 
tions of a herd, the fattest will be raised 
to 4.29 percent or some eight points above 
the lowest factory price, which, as in- 
timated, is about average Holstein milk. 
To make it come out just this way would 
be probably impossible, while slightly more 
| Guernseys than Holsteins would have to be 
| kept in order to average somewhere ne ar 
the point indicated. However, the man} 
| who sells £6 the factory can increase his! 
| milk check by doing a little figuring along 
these lines. 

The advantage of the divided herd does 
not rest wholly with the factory producer. 
A man who bottles his milk and sells it 

| direct will find benefits in, this method. 
In this case appearance and attractiveness 
count for a good deal. The housewife does 
not know much about butterfat percent- 
ages but she abhors blue or chalky looking 
milk. She wants a bottle in which can be 
seen clearly the dividing line between milk 
and cream. Experience has taught her 
about where she wishes this line to come. 
The milk from a mixed herd shows marked 
improvement in these respects over 
straight Holstein milk. As inditated 
there is an‘actual increase in fat content 
but this is not all. The milk itself is of a 
better color and the neavier head of cream 
is more distinctly contrasted against the 
milk. ‘The bottle is much more attractive 
in appearance than straight Holstein milk 
of high grade which would test about the 
same. Given her choice between the two 
the discriminating housewife would choose | 
the bottle which contained the milk from 
mixed herd almost every time. 

A producer in the northern - Illinois 
| district who operates with a divided herd 
of fifty cows states that he is holding his | 
bottled trade much better than formerly | 
and attributes it to his change from the | 
straight Holstein to the divided herd. A 
large certified milk plant supplying the 
| Chicago market also uses the mixed herd 
—keeping only registered and high testing 
animals of each breed. These people are 
frank to say that it is one means which 
they employ in order that their product 
shall be attractive in appearance as well | 
as of the highest grade both in a sanitary 
and food value way.—0O. C. 


DEHORNING YOUNG CALVES 
Dehorning cattle is a hard process, but 
| preventing the growth of horns on calves | 
is easy. When the calf is only a week or 
two old a little caustic potash rubbed on 
the little nubs that later develop into 

horns stops any subsequent growth. 

Care must be exercised in making the 
If the caustic touched your 
fingers it will eat like lye,and the same is 
true on the calf’s skin. Re moving the hair 
helps to prevent its running into the eyes 
and causing blindness. After applying, 
keep the animal out of the rain so the caus- 
tic will not spread. In most cases three 
applications will be ne cessary to insure 
complete removal of the horns, allowing 
sufficient time to elapse between each 
treatment to completely dry. 


application. 
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The Genuine 


Witty 
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comes PISTON RINGS 


in this 
package 


This sealed parchment container identifies 
the GENUINE McQuay-Né@rris 
\zaniRoor Piston Rings. Garage and 
repair men can give youimmediate service. 
If you have any difficulty getting them, 
write us. We'll see you are supplied. 
FREE “To Have and to Hold 
BOOKLET Power.” You needit. 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
2825 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo, 














‘Let GALLOWAY Save 


You Separator Money! 
gg ttt ere ee ey 


Hold off investing in any Sep- 
arator = til you g getr my +p free 


dt Galloway wil — 
to 4% on your separa- 
ore y prices are patriotic. 


Test it f it for $ 90 are 
amt, ‘est i rae fantiary 


machine. 
ip it back. 
freight both 


buying! 








500 Premo Cameras 
For Boys and Girls 


We have purchased a supply of Premo Cameras 
from the Eastman Kodak Co. to be given as 
rewards to boys and girls (grown folks, too) for 
securing subscriptions to Successful Farming. 
No money necessary. Camera takes pictures 
244x3'4, uses standard roll film. Write for 
description of camera and information about 
our new plan for helping you earn a fine guar- 
anteed camera. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 

30 Success Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 








— See 
RYAY Vike elec. 


aduatéd trop the Ransomerian 


the day you are 
Sucteese School, 1335 Grand Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo. Higher ac countancy, ste! nography, bookkeeping, 
banking, mmanship, advertising and aa 
Alesson mponmentiioby the world's champion 
aman, alesson in Gregg Short hand, and catalog 
and particulars froe. Call, write or phone immediately . 
Low 


ALFALFA-. 


We can save you $2.00 per bu. on best hardy non-irri- 
gated seed 99.6°, Pure, Government tested. Absolutely cuar- 
anteed. Northern grown , extremely hardy. No seed better. 
Have Turkestan Alfalfa; Sweet Clover; gras 
seed of al Ikinds, Ask for our! atest 60-page book on grow- 
ing Alfalfa, catalog and samples. All sent Free. We can 
save you money. Write today. 

A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 419, Clarinda, Iowa 
a nn ee 


Away with DEADLY POISONS 


RAT LORN 
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KILLS RATS. MICE AND GOPHERS 

















OPEN AIR FEEDING RACK 
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The open air feeding rack shown in the 
illustrataon affords opportunity for a large 
number of animals to be fed at one time 
without crowding. Fully forty head have 
en counted about it at one time. The 

ick above is used for timothy, alfalfa and 

milar feeds while the bins below are used 

wr chopped feeds and so on. Feeding racks 
f this nature are useful on any farm where 
dairy or beef animals are kept. The ay 
cow in particular needs plenty of rough 
feed in order that she may give a good 
account of herself. Bulk or quantity 1s an 
essential consideration in any dairy 
ration. On some farms the open air 
feeding rack is located in the pasture where 
the cows can have access to It at pleasure. 
In some instances it is a small portable 
affair which can be transported, if desired, 
from one pasture lot to another without 
much difficulty. In other imstances, like 
the one shown, it is a permanent feature 
of the barn lot where its location is of 
great convenience for feeding purposes, 
especially at such times as pasturage is 
scant and extra work in feeding the stock 


becomes necessary.—O. C. 


ABSORBING POWERS OF DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

Dairy products may well be compared 
to a sponge in their ability to absorb. 
Just as readily as the sponge takes up 
water, so milk, cream or butter take up 
odors and flavors. These may have gotten 
in before or after the milk was drawn. 

Good hay and grain are said to produce 
good milk. This is because the flavors 
are desirable and not sufficiently strong 
to make themselves noticeable in the pro- 
duct. Carrots, onions, and a number of 
other vegetables on the other hand have 
strong characteristic flavors which over- 
come the natural flavor of the milk. Cer- 
tuin vegetables growing in the Alps moun- 
tains give a peculiarly spicy odor and 

vor to the milk of Swiss cows. Weeds 
taken into the cow’s stomach will be 
noted — in the weedy flavor of her 
roilk, 


his 1s especially noticeable in the} 


fall and late summer when pastures are 
short. Any strongly flavored food is liable 
to make itself evident in the products of 
the animal, 

After the milk is drawn if it is left stand- 
ing in the stable for any length of time, it 
will absorb the various odors and flavors 
of the stable or feed. Milk set away ina 
cellar where fruit or vegetables are kept 
will readily take up their flavors. Kero- 
sene or gasoline are especially easily 
absorbed and the hardest to get rid of 
after they have once left their taint. 
Almost anything which has a peculiarly 
sharp odor or flavor will make itself felt 
on the condition of any dairy product 
with which it comes in contact. 

The only sure way of having an 
untainted product is to feed only mildly 
flavored feeds and keep the stored products 
at all times in swee’; smelling places free 
from odors.—C. A. G. 


If you want to be sure that an adver- 
tisement which you findin another publica- 
tion is reliable, look and see if it is in 
Successful Farming. 
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Get All the Cream 


Y OU cannotexpect 
to get all the profit 
from your cows unless 
you have a separator 
that skims clean. 
Why don’t you make 
up your mind here 
and now to buy 
a Primrose or Lily 
cream separator? Then 
if your checks are not 
big enough, you will 
know that the trouble 
is with the cows, not 
} with the separator. 
The president of the 
Towa Federation of Cow 
Testing Associations 
says that of the machines 
in use in his association, and 
they are many, the Primrose 
skims closest. It leaves less 
than one-hundredth of one per cent of the cream in the milk. 
The Lily skims just as close, Neither one wastes any cream. 
With prices of everything as high as they are now, to waste 
cream is little short of a crime. 

Yes, you can buy separators forless money. You can also 
pay more, But you cannot buy a closer skimming machine, 
one that runs easier, or one that will skim clean for a longer 
time. Donot delay. The longer you put off buying a Primrose 
or Lily cream separator, the more you lose, Get one of 
these machines, and your separator troubles will disappear 


as if by magic. Drop us a card for catalogues and full 
information. 


International Harvester Company of America 
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Build at Guarante 


EQ BY Don’t pay for “‘extras”’ on your home. | 
Know prices in advance. Buy 
material esale—Ready-cut to fit or not Ready-cut 
as you prefer. Costs guaranteed. —— anywhere. 
Fe Pecan Van Tie 
4 0 
comes? Tells what prices include, FREE. 
































DAISY FLY KILLER feet) ertine ti 


flies. Neat, clean, or- 


namental, com 

cheap. Lasts all 
season. Made of 
metal, can’tspill or tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed 


6 sent by express pre- 


paid for $1. STARTER for FORD CARS 











FOWLS TO SUIT THE BUYER 


Some Points On Marketing Poultry 


RESSED pee of 
all kinds—broilers 
roasters, fowls and 

capons—bring the top- 
notch prices only when 
made to appear as attrac- 
tive and appetizing as pos- 
sible, whether sold direct 
to the consumer, to whole- 
sale markets, or to com- 
mission merchants. We 
have found that a little 
touch of distinction or 
originality helps secure 
and hold the trade of 
individuals; while even 
the wholesale markets, in- 
cluding hotels, restau- 
rantsandstores, appreciate 
caretu! dressing and pack- 
ing 

To have first-class mar- 
ket poultry one must have good breeding | 
stock for a foundation. This insures 
hardy chicks which can be pushed to the 
limit for quick growth and plump bodies. | 
We always feed chicks intended for market 
purposes a ration rich in bone building and 
muscle forming materials, such as meat 


and milk and bonemeal in addition to 
grains and grasses. 
If we wi unt to market the chicks as| 


broilers or “fries” when they are ten to} 
fourteen weeks old, we grow them in 
small yards or on a limited grass range. If 
we want to ag them to roaster size 
then we provide a large range until about 
three weeks prior to m: arketing, when we 
begin fattening them in confinement to | 
keep them from “running off’’ their flesh 
and fat. 

While we want fat on the fowls, we also 
want to grow as much good solid flesh 
upon them as possible, and this leads to 
crate fattening and pen fattening methods. 

In the former case lath crates are used, 
usually about two feet deep and. divided | 
into compartments which hold sia to eight 
fowls each, with a feed trough attached 
to the outside and running the entire 
length. | 

In the latter case, forty or fifty fowls 
are put together in a yard space containing 

about one hundred square feet, depending 
somewhat upon the size and age of the 
birds. Proper house room and sleeping 
quarters are prov ided extra. Burlap or 
boards are put around the bottom of the 
fence to a peight of two or three feet to 
keep the fowls screened off from outside 
attractions which might make them rest-| 
less and fretful. 

Pen fattening requires more time and 
more feed to produce marketable birds, 
but they can be placed in pens somewhat 
earlier than in crates and the forced feed-| 
ing can be continued for a longer period. |! 
Chickens in crates require more time and | 
attention and often stop gaining at the 
end of three weeks, hence this method is 
best for quick results only and not as a 
continuous treatment. 

We always watch our fowls closely , and 
the minute they are “ripe” we start! 
~ irke ting them. This can be determined 
by handling or weighing typical specimens 
every few days. When'they stop making 
good gains, further attempts at fattening 
seldom prove profitable, and the fowls 
may even begin to lose in weight. When 
a fowl feels heavy for its age and flesh 





nearly or es covers the breast- 
bone, it should be marketed at once. 
We always withhold all food for at 


least eighteen hours prior to killing, altho 
the birds may have water up to within 
the last few hours as this helps to cleanse 
the intestines. Fowls that have been 


fusted dress a lot nicer than those that! 
wed to gorge themselves | 


have be all 





| nor are the shanks and feet and the 


around the vent and remove them com-| 


ductive organs 
ucts and should 


| seems to be quantity to the utter neglect 


right up to the last. 
There are several satis- 
factory methods of kill- 
ing, but we prefer the 
one in vogue on most 
large poultry farms, as| 
follows. The fowl is) 
hung up by a cord at- 
tached to its legs, and | 
the mouth held open} 
while a long-bladed knife | 
is pushed into the base 
of the brain. Then the 
blade is withdrawn and 
set farther back in the 
mouth and a firm stroke | 
made across the head 
immediately back of the 
skull, severing the ca- 
rotid arteries which enter 
the brain at that point. 
The fowl makes a few 
convulsive gasps, the feathers loosen and 
should be picked quickly. The old prac- 
tice of scalding the birds before picking is 
now frowned upon, except for home con- 
sumption, and most high-class ——- 
demand that the birds be dry- ‘ 
This method is more sanitary an ‘fowls| 
poe pared by it look better and keep 
onger. The feathers after plucking are 
more salable. inners may find it easier | 
to pat the birds into hot water and then 
pick off the feathers, but with a little 
practice the dry-picking operation be- 
comes easy if the fowls have been properly 
killed. oung chicks or broilers have 
tender skin and it always requires extra 
care and skill to keep from tearing it. 
In = king fowls of all ages the tail and 
wing eathers should be removed first, then 
the back, side and breast feathers in the 
order named, ending with the feathers on 
legs and thighs. The picking should be 
done with short, snappy strokes of the 
hand. After the feathers have all been 
plue ked, the carcass may be placed on 
one’s lap and the pin feathers removed by | Plymou 
catching them between the end of the 
thumb and the edge of a sharp knife. 
Whether or not the birds should be 
drawn and trussed depends upon one’s 
market and whether es are going to 
wholesalers or to individual consumers. 
If intended for wholes ale markets the 
birds are not commonly drawn or trussed, 





feathers on the tips of wings and neck 
removed. In preparing capons it is good 
practice to leave the main tail feathers 
and a small band of feathers at each hock | 
joint. | 
If the birds are to be sold to individual 
customers we always remove all feathers, 





also draw and thoroly clean each carcass. 


—e bird is laid upon its back, and the | 
head and shanks are cut off. ‘Then we cut 
an opening thru the skin and inner mem- 
brane from the rear end of the keel bone 
to the vent, and slip the hand within this 
and pull out as much as possible of the | 
intestines. Then with a sharp knife cut) 


jletely, along with the heart and liver.’ 
rhe crop, gall sac, spleen, lungs, repro- 
etc., are all waste prod- 
be cut away.—R. B. 8, 
ry 
CARING FOR EGGS 

There are many egg farmers who are 
negligent in their modes of caring for eggs. 
You can’t fool the egg dealer who knows 
his business, for the care you give an egg 
is registered on its inside, 

Too many poultrymen care little for the 
quality of eggs when produced. Their aim 





of quality, s yet no one can make a big suc- 
eess of poultry work without study of the 
care of eggs. 














No More Punctures 
No More Blowout 
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Thousands of auto owners already 
know this NEW FREEDOM. So can 
you. ESSENKAY tire filler, the won- 
derful discovery which tly 
places air, 








No Spare Tires Tire 
NoSpareRims Tools 


Doubles Mileage 
A solid, resilient, durable 









DAY-OLD CHICKS 


PURE BRED—SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


QRDER now oe So ond Aue Dies. c. white, 


fe and B and Ba 
Rocks. 6.C. 130-8. oC. Black 


R. — 
one White Wyandottes, 8. C. White and Buff Orp- 
ingtons 14c—Shipped in lots of 25-50-100 up to 10,000. 
Send money ye —_ each Tuesday. 
No chicks after Aug 


THE COOPERATIVE BREEDING & HATCHING COMPANY 
TURKEY w00K FREE 


BOURBON RED IT TELLS all chowt 


oe. wonderful new Bourbo 
Red Turkeys, which ar to raise and lay thelr 
ecg3 at home with the ‘chickens. ed 





t tells how to get start 
with these turkeys that do not wilt and droop and sleep 
and die, but grow Seether up and fatten from the 
ow oe hatch. Gives re of remar pate results 
ith Bourbon Red Turkeys all over the U.S. 
ing pamphlet of instructive “turkey talk** 
farmers. Address 


MOSS J. BEALL, A. F.0D. 14, CAVE CITY, KY, 













A real heavy laying strain, trapnested 
years, records trom 200 to 264 eggs. Ger 
our ial summer prices on yearling hens 
breeding males, eggs for hatching, 8-week - 
old pullets and day old chicks. We ship C. O. D. and 
guarantee results. atalog gives prices, describes stock. tell: 
all about our farm and methods, results you can get by breed 
ing this strain. Send for your copy now—it is free. 

GEORGE B. FERRIS 9382 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 























Seat to sell Dest as as 
rite Hy ence a free book to 
justry. PLYM x 4 , co. 
614 HOWARD ST., MELROSE HIGHLANDS, MASSA SETTS 


RAISE SQUABS £08 US." 
rai goise 

| able and | a8 No ———- [aa © very hte 
time necessary, q urns on your investment. Com- 
lists 10c. Send to- 


day. Horne’s Arena Co. , Desk M. Kansas City, Ho. 


FE RRETS<° For' CALs Rither color, any 


Catalogfree. C.H. Keefer x wich, Ohio 
When you read an os in 
Successful Farming you knowthat you 
can safely buy the article advertised 
because Successful Farming guaran- 
tees the honesty of the advertiser. 


plete information c Contract and price 
Zoological 





























We must watch the effects of ou 
methods and change them when we find it 
necessary. Eggs resemble milk in that 
they do not run two days alike, which fact 
gives us & means of checking up the cause 
of results. Feed, weather and physical 
condition of layers all affect eggs more 
than most of us realize. 

Food affects the shell as well as the 
flavor of the eggs. Poultry which is con- 

antly kept without range needs watchful 

re to prevent the shells from being 
rittle and porous, yolks pale and flavor 


Both extremes of weather affect eggs, 
hich are extremely perishable, but 
irmth is most troublesome if eggs are 
rtilized. It takes very little heat to 
waken the activity of germ-life and if 
there is not sufficient warmth to continue 
the incubation process, the first stage of 
decomposition soon sets in. First there is 
a reddish cloud in the egg, and this grad- 
ually becomes darker oad settles on side 
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of egg. An egg laid in the grass on a hot 
morning may become bad within forty- | 
eight hours if not quickly gathered and | 
cared for. When broken the white and 
yolk run together as if the egg had been in 
an incubator. 

Hens which are weak—whether from | 
insufficient nourishment or overstimula- | 
tion for egg production—may not be able 
to make shells fast enough to protect the 
eggs properly. Layers which have been 
injured often produce eggs containing 
bloodspots. Those which lay irregularly 
never bs fresh eggs, for the body heat of 
such a hen starts incubation while the egg 
is retained in her body. 

If hens are given proper feed, infertile 
eggs will be sweeter and keep longer than 
if males run with the flock. Ten days after | 
every male has been taken from the flock, | 
the hens should lay better and the eggs be 
better. Male birds not needed for breed-| 
ing pens are a nuisance as well as an ex- 
pense, and the roosters which are kept as | 
breeders should be penned away from the 
females. 

rhe shape of eggs varies with the age of 
layers, those of old hens being larger and 
rounder than those of pullets. There is no 
foundation of fact for the superstition 
that the sex of a chick can be determined 
by the shape of egg. 

Eggs stay full longer in an air-tight 
package than in a loosely made crate. 
Oats and bran draw moisture from eggs 
like a poultice, so are not good packing 
material, Washing an egg removes its 
natural waxy covering and permits rapid 
evaporation of moisture, so that eggs stale 
quickly. This is the reason for the admon- 
ition never to wash an egg. Dirty 
may be cleaned with a cloth. 
Leaving eggs in a draft also dries them out 
rapidly; and they should not remain in 
bright light. 

Week-old eggs not properly cared for 
look older and test older than well cared 
or eggs three weeks old.—W. 8. A. 


BUCKWHEAT FOR POULTRY 

Buckwheat is the best grain crop we 

have ever found to furnish a foraging 
ground for poultry. The exercise does 
them good, as well as the fresh hay and 
grain they consume, and the only cost is 
for the seed and work of preparing the 
soil and sowing it. 

Last year we sowed an acre where the 
hickens and turkeys could have free 
iccess. They began to work on it as soon 
3 the grains were filled and kept at it for 

nearly two months. In fact, they enjoyed 
the stubble during pleasant weather thru- 
out fall and winter season. If it is tram: 
down on the ground, no harm is done 
except that the grains will sprout in wet 
eather. Buckwheat will lie on the 
ground all winter and grow in the spring. 

The plan of allowing the fowls to do 

their own harvesting saves the bother of 
ieeding for at least one meal a day, and 
it also exercises the fowls and teaches 
them to depend upon their own resources 
in ranging.—R. B.S. 
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against iron. 
no terrific strains on machinery. 


flow through the friction drive. 


some.” 


reverse, 


Also manufacturers of the 
famous line of Rock Island 
Farm Implements, inclad- 
ing Discs, Plows, Planters, 
Seeders, Cultivators, Lis- 
ters, Hay Rakes, Hay 
Leaders, Manure Spread- 
ers, Litter Carriers, Gazo- 
line Engines, Stalk Cut- 














For the 
Best Plowing 

Results You Need 
Rock Island 


Tractor 






Starts the Load Like th 
Steady Pull of a Locomotive 


[* is impossible to jerk the load behind a Heider Tractor. 
power takes hold with the steady, irresistible grip of fibre 
You start the heaviest load gently whether it’s 
behind the draw bar or on the belt. 


heavy duty four cylinder engine but melted to a steady flexible 


Ffeider 


has made a remarkable record for low upkeep cost. 
special friction drive has proved to be one of the greatest successes in the tractor industry 


“There’s no other like the Heider” says an owner. “She’s as good as she looks and then 
Standard four wheel construction — four cylinder heavy duty Waukesha Motor. 
Transmission in dust tight case running in oil. Easy control—one lever to start, stop, or 
Burns either kerosene or gasoline. Heider construction is backed by its own 
experience of 9 successful years and 62 years of building Rock Island Farm Implements 
with their unbeatable reputation in all parts of the world. Write for catalog. 


Rock Island Plow Company, 378 Second Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 





We 


The 


No chance to strip gears— 
You get the full power of the 


This is just one reason why the 


It’s the thoroughbred of tractors, It’s 








Heider Model D-9-16 sold with or without 








| ters, ete. Write for our 
catalog. two Rock Island No. 9 Plows attached 
substantial tools and 
more combined at 





J UST THINK OF IT—here’s 
the claasiest bi ever 


built—and yours at the un- 
usual terms of $1 « week. 
What's more, we ship freight 
prepatd. 
Direct From Factory--on Approval 
You take no risk, for if you 
don't like the Black Beauty. 
send it back at our gxpense— 
your not out a penny. 

5-Year Guarantee 
All sizes, all styles, and a tool 
kit free. Get color catalog now. 





=e Stewart 
| Worker 


Includes @ strong vise, up to 4}4 inches, 4 inch jaw; pipe 
vise up to 144 Inch pipe; two speed ériil press; substan- 
tial anvil; three nding whee) 5 inches x | inch, 
hardie, etc. Weighs, boxedy90 ibs. Complete 
only $14.00. | With it you can keep your farm eq 

ment, automobile, etc., in good working order—save 
time meaner. Get one from your dealer or send 
$2.00 and pay balance when shipment arrives. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
A609 No. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill, 















BEWLEY 
ee 


MRS. EDWARD P. DAVIS, BEWLEY 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PENN. 





and inventive ability should 
MEN of IDEAS #eteiernew tis: of Seodea 
Inventions” “Patent Buy- 
ers” end “How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” 
Advice FREE RANDOLE UM & CO 


; Patent Attorneys, Dept. 32, Washington, D.C. 





Successful Farming stands squarely back of every advertisement it carries. 
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* FALL PIG FEEDING THAT PAYS 








Continued f = 
eee | ORISCOE'795 
use the « i weather is stimulating 
iking then veritably THE CAR WITH THE 


| invigorating, making ' 
i truly “eat like pigs.” “They come at HALF-MILLION DOLLAR MOTOR 

» when one can give them more care 
i attention than in the spring or sum- 
vided they need it, altho under 





mer pre 
our avetens but li e attention relatively 
king, is necessary; in truth too much 
ntion, wrongly directed, is liable to 
disastrous. ‘They are finished in 


of the most invigorating seasons of | 

the year, namely, the spring time. In 

I think that all pigs do better in the 

g under these conditions outlined | 

than do the spring pigs that are finished | 

off in the very cold weather following 
New Year’s Day 

It is well to emphasize some of the | 


important considerations in the produc- 








of fall pigs, some of the essentials 

t tft are necessary to be ol we i if we 
want to make our fall pigs as profitable 
ou deserve they sh« ild be made Here 

» some of the esser tial considerations: 


= 
= 
= 
= 
Til 





First, see that the sows are well fed | 


Lo eee reer TTT iim 


suitable itions wrt larly he las 
I th or two in fore furrowing ie then ‘ P B 
sous on good pasture ct weet! Astonishing Gasoline Records 


first year's ae 2 hey > will getan abun- e e 
d nee ol ml eral le ments a id rove s 
deuce ft Blount camalr sod peste With The New Briscoe 


ia 


! ince the corn. If only blueg1 ISS pas- 

ture is available the sows should h Lo a Owners report unusual records made by the new Bricoe on 
little sour milk or some tankage before the country roads—in gasoline economy, hill climbing and 
farrowing in order that the litters will speed work. 

come strong and vigorous, because if 

these litters do not have sufficient vitalit) Recently a Brisco@ stock car averaged 39.2 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
when they are farrowed a big, keenly felt on a 172.2 mile run between Dallas and Mineral Wells, Texas. The 


Half Millon Dollar Motor gives inexhaustible power with unusual 


handicap is experienced at the outset. 
economy—non-expert drivers get 25 to 30 miles to the gasoline gallon. 


Second, feed the sows well when the 

oe —- a ds are corn, hom- The New Briscoe is the ideal country car in every respect—is balanced, 
ny reed, , a oe — ~ me fk sturdy and extra-roomy for five big passengers. If you are six feet tall, 
meat meal tankage, skim or buttermilk, you can stretch out full length in front or rear seats. 


with or without alfalfa, red clover, rape 


tender sweet clover, and bluegrass pas- Wonderful value at $725 


ture. The sows should be well fed while . - 
suckling whether they are going to be W t F | h B B k 
marketed after weaning or not, because rl e or e riscoe oo 
th fall pigs you can not replace lost It completely describes the New Briscoe and its unique engineerin 
pigs } F q g g 
gain on sows in the winter with grass be- features 


use there is no grass, therefore, it is Send a postal card for it. 


ghiv essential that it should be saved at 
the outset. ‘The better the sows are fed BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 
| the better the pigs are fed the less Dept. 91 - - Jackson, Mich. 














{ sows will lose It is poor business 

policy to allow a sow suckling a fall litter 

to lose fifty to one hundred pounds be- 

( ise this will have to be put back on if 

the sow goes to market, or it. will have | 
‘tarrowed 





We have had excellent success in self- 


feeding suckling sows and these rations 5 4 - 30 D 
! e-miven on lle nt satisfact n: a Hartman ) Special Farm oe se ==. Free Trial 


1. Corn self-fed, meat meal tankage ° Only Hartman's with their 

« fed wheat middlings self-fed, salt Credit $12,000,000 capital and over two 
ed | million customers can make ‘| 
. . : | | such an offerasthis. Order any size or style 

». (Corn seli-fed, meat mea tankage Majestic engine you want—no deposit—no ¢ 
ed. salt self-fed | 8 C. O. D. or security. When the engine ‘ 

: comes, work it 30 days, and if you are not 

Corn self-fe d, meat meal tankage fully satisfied with it, send it back at ourex- 
















salt Lat oo wemal pee » een pense and you will not be out one cent. If you 
l, as much } ilk as can be spared, | are completely convinced tha xt the " Majestie™ 
5 sell-fed The pigs will naturally eat is a wonderful bargain and just the engine 


ou want, then meee § it and pay one- font in 
days, or one-sixth in 6) days, and 


tankage if you supply them with 
| in equal payments monthly or every 
monthe—giving 10 months or 


ik, and so will the sows, therefore, to/| 






















tankage give the sows and suckling | 
pigs all of the skimmilk you can get. If| 
ttermilk can be procured cheaply it | 


9 and 14 H. P.—Stationary 


the ¢ Great Majestic Engine 


Most economical to operate. Fewer number ork 











be a fine addition. Skimmilk has a ing pare. , Fustooty pelancos—jest the the right weight 
} value this vear with other feeds | ond aatetnee or its rating. g improvements. Gives ever- 
7“ he . 1 - lastingly good service without Sroubie or bother, Abso- 
gi such unusually high figures SEND FOR FREE B00 sationally low utely guaranteed by Hartman Co. cases 7 = its 
a Gon if-fed a ef | bargain price put on each engine. Book also f12,000000 capital and resources. Fully deseribed 
orn self-fed, peanut meal self-fed, tells how to judge an engine, Send for it. 
it meal tankage self fed, salt self-fed. 


how much to pay, how to pick Ce 
out size and style engine t Fasunienm 4010 La Salle St., Dept. 803 Chicago 
3 - 


suited to your needs, and ex- . 
plains the Famous Farm Credit | Pe Without _- ligating. me. pend your Engine Catalog 


Plan. Get this valuable en- 
/ Name 


Corn self-fed, peanut me il self-fed, 
ilt self-fed 


+ rd, feed the pigs after weaning to 








r oy: gine book atonce, Sendthe J Name......... ecccccssseostic Penédeptewortisieceedateenie eee 
‘ mit of their consumptive ability. It coupon or a postal today. 

ie well to emphasize and re-emphasize THE HARTMAN COMPANY, EASES Se Be oe 

t { the pigs should be pushed and pushed | 4010 La Salle S ng qpenmenenacaeece gecsocqscocccccoccccoseccocss 

I I The se rations are accepta le: Corn! FF ian ee i Disha. ccocccsecese 





self-fed, meat meal tankage self-fed, and 


sclf-fed, with skim or buttermilk ne mach, | SWEET CLOVER SEED writ Circuterand ries 


If ren wit! ’ » bh t ry } " " Te 
self-fed, with skim or buttermilk as much ! on request. Joha A. Sheehan, R.'4, Falmouth, Ky. 


| GINSENG seeds $1 thousand, planting instructions free” 
Specialty Farm. Rt. 6. Rockford, Mina. 


Mention Successful Farming to advertisers. 

















as can be spared, plus salt self-fed;or corn 
self-fed, skimmilk or buttermilk self-fed, 
and salt self-fed. If the buttermilk or 


skimmilk is limited the amount to feed | 
with 100 pounds of corn will vary as 1 


pigs grow to maturity with approximately 
these allowances in order: 


Pigs 50 to 100 pounds, 400 pounds of | 
300 to 350 | 


skim or buttermilk. 

Pigs 100 to 150 pounds, 
pounds. 

Pigs 150 to 200 pounds, 200 to 300 


pounds. 


Pigs 200 to 

yunds. 
rie 250 to 
pounds. 

Fourth, house the fall pigs comfortably 
in small houses, preferably with the en- 
trance door opening on the south. Ifa 
skylight can 5 arranged in the roof, so 


250 pounds, 100 to 200 


300 pounds, 25 to 100 


much the better it will be in order to keep | 


the house dried out. In our work at Ames 
we use the little 6x8 Iowa gable roof hog 
houses, and with this house of 48 square 
foot floor space we can take care of 5 
to 10 fall pigs, depending upon their size. 
In 10x12 houses we take care of 10 to 
15, or even 20, nicely. Of course, as the 
hogs get heavier they need a little more 
room, and this should be provided for. | 

Fifth, keep their quarters warm, dry, 
and well ventilated. Have the house so 
arranged that there will be openings under 
the eaves, the air then will enter at this 





point, providing, of course, that you have 
other openings under the regular ridge 
pole up in the gable ends beneath the roof. 
The warm air in the house tends naturally | 
to rise to the ridge pole, and out of the 
gable openings and the inlet air drawn in | 
above the hogs just under the eaves makes 
the ventilation very satisfactory. Dry- 
ness must be insisted upon. 

Sixth, change the bedding frequently. | 
Shredded corn stover is one of our best! 
absorbents and should be used liberally. | 
Oat straw is good. In all of our work 
we have been using oat straw, but prefer 
the shredded stover when it is available. 

Seventh, sanitation is in order. Look 
out for lice. Fall pigs tend to get lice 
sometimes simply because the winter 
conditions are ieecenie to them. Hogs 
that tend to huddle close together in 
winter quarters furnish a fine medium for 
the lice to travel. They not only travel but 
they migrate and settle as permanently 
as lice can settle upon the different pigs, 
and thus the lice become “‘bad”’ in short} 
order. Use crude oil liberally, not only 
on the hogs but on-the floors and in the 
cracks and crevices of the houses. Then, 
too, if you are so unfortunate as to have 
gotten worm infection in the fall into these 
fall pigs from infected dry lots and houses 
or from infected pastures—and by the| 
way you should keep the pigs on clean 
pastures,’ if possible where hogs have 
never been before—give them santonin | 
and calomel. Mix eight grains of santonin 
and five grains of calomel to the one 
hundred pounds of liveweight with the 
regular feeds, repeat in three or four days 
if you feel it is necessary. 

Eight, keep open water before the pigs 
always. If you can not do that then 
water at least two or three times a day. 
It would be fine to buy one of these 
kerosene heated waterers; they are very 
economical to run especially if one takes 
care to bank the water compartment 
around with straw and manure, not only 
on the side but over the top in order to 
keep as much of the heat in as possible. 
In other words insulate the water recep- 
tacle thoroly. 

To become a fall pig enthusiast it is 
to the point that you should raise fall 
pigs successfully. Once you have raised 
them successfully then the more vigorous 
enthusiast you will be thereafter. Have 
faith in your fall pigs because rightly 
handled, cared for and managed, they 
will make you money. The fall pig suc- 
cessfully managed and fed is the fall pig 
most profitable for the cornbelt, and for 
the swine men of the cornbelt. 
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HERE specialization and intensive cultivation 
of the soil holds sway on the West Coast, 
Firestone Tires have justly won high recognition. 
The same attention to detail which has made 
western sroves and fields treble their yield is re- 
sponsible for the stren§th of the Firestone Tire 
and its Most Miles per Dollar. 


If you are not a Firestone user, a thorough trial is 
only fair to yourself. Most Miles per Dollar 
means just what it says. See your dealer. Write 
for Free Book, “Mileage Talks,” No.112 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio Branches and Deslers Everywhere 
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resses—why not you 
i 10 to 400 bbls. daily; hand 











Futy guaranteed. 
presses have steel 
and sills. Catalog Free. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
117 Lincoln Ave. Moust GUead, U. 
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y soil. 
shaped ditch or cleans ditches 
uptos deep. Does labor of 
100 men. Steel. Reversible, 
Write for {ree book 
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| LETTERS AND COMMENT 
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This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. 
ad¢roe with them or with us We will publish as 
many reasonabtie letters as our space will permit. 


views 


. sane Heeneenennse rr neues nes soenvoenensnnoes 
Please do not send ir magazine to me any} 
l Such a ry ast ‘ t the booze 
{ r th me yir ard.——4 M., Lil 
y 1 ¢ ‘ o me ing me ¥ ir magnzine I 
don't want any d--—d prohibition paper in my 
house.—C. M. F., Wash 


IN GOOD COMPANY 


In your July mumber of 8. F. a correspondent, 


F. E. Z., from Montana classes “Billy Sunday” as 
a half-crazed fool because “Billy and . F. are 
on » same track toward pr vhibition, E. Z 


h , better fill up on his poison now, for in a *. 

urs he will die of thirst , Sir, keep up your good 
work against booze and 8. F. will come out the 
winner, way ahead of 42. ignorant ones who 


call aleohol a food.—L. H. H., Conn. 
CATTLEMAN ‘SELLS OUT 


In your July number “P. C. W., Ia.” cries out 
that the farmer should be ta to keep his 
breeding stock No doubt if he had looked a little 
farther he could have seen the reason for selling 
off the breede ra. 

4 few days ago the writer tried to sell some 
grase fat three year old steers The buyers gave 
market quotations and gradings and said I could 
not expect the prices I was offered last year (5« 
It cost above 7¢ per pound to raise beef. I decided 
to immediately sell my entire herd. No more liv#- 
stock raising on this ranch. No doubt similar | 


conditions exist in low R. A. 8., N. Mex. 
DEUTSCHLAND UBER ALLES 
In vour July issue notice that one of your 
editorials uses the title of a harmless German song 
t we the Germans in the minds of the American 
pe ople, 


Now I would have you understand that I am an 


American and as an American I believe in fairness 
to all “Duetsechland uber alles’ means to the 
German people exactly what “America First” 
means to every true American, 


If thie editor has a sufficient knowledge of the 
German language and the energy to give a correct 
translation of the whole of the song, and believes 
in giving the devil his dues, I would request that 
he publish it in bis columns. If he is unable to 
give ae orrect translation I will gladly furnish him 


one for publication. R., Ga, 

Comment: The editor was inclined to believe 
that what our friend says above was the truc 
sentiment of the song, and it may once have 
ex] sed the sentiment of the German people 
but after reading many statements of high German 
officials, both military and civil, which show that 
their ambition is to put “Germany over all 
! ns in actual power, I do not believe that I 
I 


e been unfair to present-day Prussian ambition 


AS TO THE FUTU — 





,' say in the June number ‘ £ ocracy ol 
L be ed cracy afte ome “ Now 
d a hi Vv ‘tell us. The free Jews be 
es after tl let imperialism and aut 
‘ ) There was no more free pr le on ¢ 
f e old Germans, even Varns with his Roma 
j s (soldiers) could not down this Tibe 
| r nation, but after the war the leaders in tl 
" wanted to lead and rule also in t of peace 
entl iastic and thankful r » allow 
t iby a by be ‘ ives to a wr 
| ‘tw h out é etl rw Fico 
t The be @ is mire m le and out 
ty 3 will to it that i m grow 
} y s for! dy ‘ F. A. D., Va 
( t: 1 yt if we don’t watch o 
{ tion will become militaristic. At the cl 
‘ the war we, the 1 ple, m see to it that 
! is d a ! Editor 
SINGLE TAX AGAIN 
I the i rest “ e@ pie- 
i our cover ti t l this bu 
y ‘ to ub ie, : if ul 
after I 1 a copy ft a < rt 
< What was my e and delight to find 
" " | ad fir the Mar 
l t al t ' rs i i 
} » by the ad : ! : 
\ : w here w » ) a i 
i x cents ar ‘ . Ww ia ia ing 
wned ¥ t e tart i iSs <i t 
t e rs an a I e fined f 
i He is lapr in low taxes 
i Farmets need t »! K over ti 
< tax | ks and kick at such i t We 
I i t made & © impr me ' mah 
sf such asse s There } i 
i tion of asseasmenta It w 11 
for t} r t A man's neighbors will 
my | share if they | v he is 
in tax 
wants to know tax will 
! , . ‘ : utd t . 
, ‘ I m pe 
‘ w“ 4 tax e pr 





We do not ask you to, 


the county. (2) the value of the real estate (land’. 
Find the difference between them, which will give 
the value of the exemptions if only land is to be 
taxed. Find what percent that is of the whole 
valuation of all property. Then let him take his 
own tax receipt. Find what is the value of his 
real estate, add that percent of it to the real estate | 
ilue and he will have his valuation under single 


ae 

y his land is worth $2,000 and the exemptions | 
in ‘the e county are twenty eight percent (dere - 27 
ussessment, as is the case in Lodi enty-eight 
percent of $2,000 is $560, which will give a valua- 


tion for taxation of $2,560, rate and assessments 
ing just asthey are. It will be less than that 
when the vacant land speculators have their assess- 
ments raised to equal those of the men who have 
in proved their land. 

yw that farmer with his land valued at $2,000 
is probal ly earrying an assessment of about twice 
that, or $4,000, and shouting with all his might 
because some one who wants him to pay the most | 





of the taxes has told him that single tax would take 
away his farm. It would lower land values, be-| 
cause the speculators would hustle to get rid of 


their land. The man who wants to keep his land 
would not care, as higher value of land means | 
increased taxes. 

Now we fine the industrious farmer, and pay 


| the speculator for holding adjoining vacant land 


so high that the farmer's boy cannot buy it and 
drifts to the city to compete with others, for the 
jobs. Not in ten years has a single local boy 
earned a farm, while thousands of acres lie idle 
in this garden spot of California. Yours for a free 
earth.—Mrs. T. C. H., Calif. 


STOP I™ QUICK 

You have made the change of face that you have 
and now boost for the Wilson Wall Street. Dollar 
War Program and Prussian Militarisem. You can 
stop my paper as I have no further use for it 

War is bad enough, without connecting God with 
the crime —J. M. W., Tex. 

Comment: The Kaiser is responsible for “‘con- 
necting God with the crime.” He said: “We! 
Hohengzollerns take our crown from God alone 
On me the spirit of God has descended. I regard 
my whole task as appointed by heaven. Who 
opposes me shall crush to pieces. Nothing must 
be settled in this world without the intervention of 
the German emperor.” So there!—Editor. 








WOULD LEAVE IT TO GOD 

Surely it is most dreadful these days one cannot 
even pick up our good old farm paper and not get 
filled with war a war cry. af at is all this for? 
Of course you state to free Europe from autocracy, 
but here is the question, can you or any. other 
living being make clear to the public, when or how 
Wilson received the call for such an undertaking? 
Surely if God finds it fit to rid this world of such 
rulers as kaisers, czars and kings he could do so 
without Wilson, or all such misery as this war. 
If we shall fight against autocracy, why must we 
be forced to fight with them, the kings of England 
and Italy? Next, why are we the people of a free 
country, forbidden to look into this matter? Or 
forced to silence by lash whips, just like Russians? 
Will we as a free people stand for such rules? 
Now we hear the Kaiser is to blame for this war 
well if so, who is Wilson or any other living being 
that shall judge, or condemn? Kaiser, as well ae 
you and I will have to give account on that final 
i nent day, so it will be wise to keep our record 
4 plain woman and 





ht and our color unsoiled 
mother, Minn. 


Comment: England and Italy, ag having the 
form of autocracy at their head, are ally demo- 
ratic in g rnment. The kings of Prony Be are 
re figureheads. We enjoyed freedom of speech 


ind press on these matters up to the enactment of 
the censorship Aw following our entrance => 
We are subject to the law til repealed by Con 
Can we safely wait until the Kaiser 1s 


before the judgment seat of God? He can do a lot 
f harm before he geta there Editor 
JUST BECAUSE 
I was at a neighbor's house last year and found 
n old Successful Farming and was so pleased with 
und it is so cheap also, that I thought I must 


pleased with it because it does not carry 
booze and cigars and 
like it because it is boiled down and 
and I don't have to read three or four 
rages y » get something worth ‘remembering. I 
e it because there are no fake advertisements ¢ 
things given away and get-rich-quick schemes. 


I can not help: it.—D. B. 8., Fla. | 
| 


any aciverths ments of 
tobacco I 


ndensed 


» it because 
WANTS FREE SPEECH AND PRESS 


article 


te with interest your “Wartime 
Autocracy” June issue of S. F. It seems very 
stra ye it leed that a champion of democracy, such 





ws . has heret fore. be n, should now be = 
senting unto his d eath 

If democracy is all right ir 
is it not in times of war? If it is ne to resort 
to autocratic measures during war, why not hang 
n to those measures and fall in line with the old 
regime of Russian spelling?—bureaucracy. The 


tailment of free speech and free press that you 


con- 


times of peace, why 


CSSAry 


ire now advocating will speed autocratic measures | 
as no hing else will do. So if you are anxious that 
our rights as citizens be j,aralyzed, speed up your | 


“Wartime Autocracy.” The one thing our publica- 


tion s id guard against during the present war is 
wratic encroachment, because autocracy repre- | 
s darkness and democracy light, and “the| 


| we most assuredly get our 
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| light shineth in darkness; and the darkness con 
prehended it not.” 

have always been a democrat 
reading S. F. for the past three years. Appreciate 
your paper very hem but can not agree on the 
censorship of free press and free speech.—C. R. \ 
N. Mex. 

Comment: There will be no curtailment of free 
speech or free press only in the inte rest of safety 
for our troops and property. It is easy for li’ erty 
to become license in war time and thousands of 
lives lost just because one person or one paper 
wanted the right to speak or print without hin- 
drance e.—Editor. 


Have been 





A WOMAN HEARD FROM 
By the kindness of some friend, we have been a 
subscriber to your good magazine now for five years 
and when its time is up we are going to try her 
again. I see by Our Bulletin some men who want 
their paper stopped on account of your talking 
booze. Perhaps if the poor wives of these men 


| dared to talk they would tell a different story of 


their side of booze. I like your stand against ae 
It is one of the greatest curses ever he: ard of ; not 
only does it ruin homes, but look at the i ak ome t 
bahes brought into the world either crippled « 
fools on account of a drunken father. 

One says, talk farming. Sure, farming is o!! 
right, but when so many different people oy 
8S. F. you must talk other subjects as well, and a 
broad minded poner can carry more than just 
one subject in mind at once, Some time ag 
J saw where a man stopped your paper because yor 

ke something about woman's rights. Weil. 
there is a time when a man is willing to share 
equal rights. When he has made a mistake and 
ruined a life’s earnings, then who has to share 
equal rights. No, some men think a woman should 
not say anything but the day is coming w hen they 
will, There are still a few good men left in the 
world. So keep your good work up and there are 
plenty of full minded people who will subscribe 
for it.—A. M. O., Ia. 





SWATS THE OLD SOAKS 
Having been a reader and admirer of your paper 
for something over a year, I wish now to take the 
opervenity to tell you how muchsl think of it. 
1ave read with great interest your articles on 
booze and woman suffrage and bps f approve 


| of them. When you have anyth a to say, you 
t 


say it in a straight forw ard way. hink that is 
one reason why some old “soaks” are asking to 
have their subscriptions discontinued. They are 
afraid they will be convine of their evil ways 
by your arguments. Another Widow's” letter 

in your June issue is very good and I think it too 
bad that some of the old “soaks” had their sub- 
scriptions discontinued before it came. I think 
it would be a good idea if you were to run some 
articles of the Ruth Cruger case, about which there 
has been so much in the New York papers. I do 
not think people in the country give this enough 


| thought when they let their girls one boys too, go 
aA 


to the city to work.—-W. G. 8. D., 
NO INSULT INTENDED 

Please stop sending me your paper as the article 
“Protect your Property” is an insult to your 
German readers and I for one am not going to 
“es such a paper that will print such lies. 

—R. B, 

Comment: Since the war began an average of 
one elevator a month has been burned, supposedly 
by spies. It is no insult to warn the farmers against 
spies who can 80 easily destroy all the products 
of a season’s hard work. These spies have stopped 
at nothing, and if any German res ader wants to 
be classed with spies then I suppose he has a right 
to feel insulted. Re warn good folks against thieves 
does not insult them.— Editor. 

A CITY MAN LIKES IT 

While I am no farmer, yet I do appreciate the 
good things in your paper. I have taken at dif- 
ferent times at least six other publications but I 
assure you your little paper covers the field in a 
more general and thoro manner than any farm 
publication I have ever before take ~ I find the 
most of the journals write up the “big business.’ 
This I find cannot apply to any great extent to 
the small or general farmer. 

I believe any city man shuld take a farm paper 
and keep in touch with the conditions there, as 
“good eats’ from the 
farmer and we must take off our ete to him. 

Here's assuring you the pext seven ied will 
speed by faster by my reading your F. and 
am hoping not to miss a copy.—W. H. Z., Ohio. 





FREE SPEECH OR BUST 

You stop your paper. You said that free speech 
would have to stop. I will not read your paper any 
more, don’t want the boys to read it. Free speech 
is a part of this government. It seems that capital 
has got all of the editors bought so you can stop 
yours.—F. Moore, Ala. 
" Comment: He is like the officer who stops the 
man who wants to make a “‘fre ape ech"—he stops 
the paper while insisting on his having the right 
to say what he wants to but can’t stand it to have 
me speak my mind in print.—Editor. 





Your good judgment has made a farm magazine 
oy the right size to store away on bookshelves 
for future references when wanted, and just the 

Ww. 


right size to hold nicely while reading.—P. L. W., 
Va. 








NEW PEONIES FROM SEED 

There are a great many lovers of that 
old favorite, the peony, who apparently 
do not know that new beautiful varieties , 
are easily grown from the seed. The 
experience of Mrs. Austin Powers of 
Whiteside county, Illinois, in growing seed- 
lings, will show the possibilities open to 
anyone with a little time and patience to | 
give to the work. 

Seven years ago, while working around 
a bush of the old common white peony, 
Mrs. Powers discovered several tiny | 
plants coming up in the sod at the edge of | 
the old clump® She dug them up and_| 
found the seeds still attached to the roots, 
so that the little plantlets were easily | 
identified as peony seedlings. Curious to | 
know what they would produce, she plant- 
ed them, tended them carefully, and reset 
the plants as they became larger. The 
fourth year after the discovery of the seed- 
lings she was rewarded by seeing one plant 
produce a bloom; and the next year several 
others began to bloom. 

The new varieties were all of some shade 
of pink, from the most delicate salmon toa 
dark pink, almost like the old-fashioned 
red peony. They ranged from beautiful | 
singles to immense double forms nearly 
nine inches in diameter, and all from a| 
perfectly white parent. Every one of| 
them was well worth perpetuating. A 
local florist and nurseryman pronounced 
one of them a really splendid peony. 
Another set of seedlings has since been 
found under the same white parent, but 
none of these have yet reached the bloom- 
ing age. A year ago a large number of 
seedlings were discovered under various 
ones of the original seedling. These have 
been set out as before and the result is 
anxiously awaited. 

The reader must not expect to find seed- 
lings under every peony bush, for some of 
them do not seem to produce seed. The 
seeds do not all grow the first year, some 
of them failing to germinate until the 
second year, or possibly even later. It 
will be about four years before the seed- 
lings cam be expected to bloom, altho with 

ood care they may bloom the third year. 
Mrs. Powers’ experience with these 
seedlings is only an instance of what any 
peony lover could do by exercising a little 
care and patience. The result will be very 
interesting to say the least, and there isa 





a of making considerable profit | 


yy the production and introduction of 
some choice new varieties. Many neigh- 
bors to whom Mrs. Powers has shown 
these flowers have declared that they 
never knew of peonies producing seed in 
this way, and even one of the local florists 
would not believe it to be a fact, and had 
never before seen a variety bearing single | 
blooms. In fact it was just a chance dis- 
covery in this case, but one which when 
followed up has proved to be of great 
interest.—L. F. P. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM HINTS 

It is in July and August that we usually | 
experience considerable difficulty with the | 
green and black aphis on the chrysanthe- 
mums, and we should know how to combat 
this por successfully without injury td 
the plants, 

Make a tobacco tea and syringe the fo- 
liage with this while the tea is hot. Whale 
oil soapsuds applied in a similar manner 

vill remove the troublesome pests and will | 
ot injure the plants. Pyrethrum, or| 
nsect powder, dusted thru the foliage will 
do a great deal toward the removal of the 
aphis during the summer and autumn 
months. 

Many nave asked aboyt the ostrich 
plume chrysanthemum and we wish to 
state thjs variety will do well in most 
sections if bedded out in a partially shaded 
location, and kept well watered during 
the hot dry weather we sometimes experi- 
a as i the hot summer months.— 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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Ona Kerosene Engine © 
Sell You a Better Engine—Save You $25 to $100 ay 


Hot an experiment! Hundreds in Use! Better and more 
powerful than ever! Starts as easily as a gasoline engine! Will 
use any fuel that can be used in a Kerosene engine! You get 
three times as much power for the money at present fuel prices! F 
Your own terms! Cash, Deposit, Payments, or No Money 
Down! If you are in the market, write me today! I CAN 
MAKE YOU THE BEST PRICE—Sell You a BETTER 


Bes 
ED. H.W ITTE ine—Ship At Once! Any Style—Stationary or Portable. 


WITTE ENGINES ¢ 


Kerosene and Gasoline—2 to 22 H-P. — 
are made in the largest exclusive direct selling engine factory r 


in the world. I make nothing but engines. Over 30 years success proves 
quality—immediate provessuperior factory equipmentand business meth- y 







































ods—just as my engines are superior. You can see the high quality in 


every lineand curve. Look at the long solid base affording absolutely 
solid footing. See how cleanly-built—no cumbersome overweight of 
metal—no cylinder hanging out behind—no interior packing—verti- 
cal valves and many other special features that make WITTE En- 

gines high-grade, better, and more desirable. 90-Day Trial will fully 

convince you of superior quality. Write for latest pricesand : 
orcometofactory and see them—You are welcome. Ed. H. Witte, gS 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS @ 


1618 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 7 


1618 Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, , 


rh “5 Via /Y 
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! ‘On this finest of bicyclee—the “Rang r 
on this of bicycles—the “‘Ranger. 4 
$6 to you on sogveve), express prepaid—without @ cen 
ITE fo bi mtato + 
rour ca’ £ 
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kind of soil, Cuts 
stalke—doesn’t pul! like 
othercutters. Absolutely oe danger 
Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with one man and one horse, Here is what one 
farmer says: Dear Sirs: One man can cut from 
100 to 125 shocks a day with the stalls made, Your 
machine will work in li . or peavyesrner = 
loose. will cut wr 
Se on Voorn. Heory J: Loocking. W. Burtington, ia. 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for booklet and circulars telling al! about this 

tabor-saving machine; also containing testimonials 
of many usert. Send for this circular matter today. 

LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 7 Lincoin, HI 













until you get our cat- 


offers, today. 
MEAD CYCLE GO., Dept. W-129 GHICAGO, ILL 








purity and germination 
ark color. Better grades for 
more money. Write for free samples 
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Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D, C. 
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Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
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FREE SCHOOLS AND THE PRESS 


Shall a Special or Prohibitive Tax Be Placed on Either 


By E. T. MEREDITH 


UR tathers realized that a government “of the people 
by the people and for the people’ depends for its success 
andtontinuance on an educated and informed public 
opinion. To this end they endowed free public moat and 
extended a special franchise to the public press as the two 
great educational and informative instruments of a free people. 

These two are peculiarly American institutions. They are 
two foundation stones on which our whole system of govern- 
ment rests. Take them away and the whole structure will 
eventually crumble. The people can not rule unless the people 
are educated and informed. 

In all of this great country, there is no boy or girl so isolated 
or so poor as to be barred from the free use of our public school 
system wherein they may lay the foundation of an education 
and prepare to take up their duties and responsibilities as 
American citizens. 

From one end of this broad land to the other, no man is so 
poor that he may not read a daily paper or a farm paper or 
a magazine or trade paper. 

The public school and the public press are inseparable from 
each eee and from the public welfare. It would be no more 
unwise or unreasonable to divert a portion of the school fund 
to war purposes than to divert to war purposes, the money 
that is necessary to conduct publications that enable the people 
to use and apply to their individual advancement and the 
common good the education furnished by the public schools, 

Twin Guarantees of Liberty and Democracy 

Chis war must be won in the hearts and minds of the common 
people before the autocratic power of the German war lords 
can be broken and the world made safe for democracy. 

The free schools of America and her public press are re- 
sponsible for the fact that the Liberty Loan is over subscribed 
and for the outpouring of money for the Red Cross work. 

A nation that had for forty years been without those twin 
guarantees of democracy could not have been roused in a few 
weeks to register ten million of its bravest and ablest young 
men to seriously and carefully and painstaking prepare them- 
selves to go out and meet and overcome the representative 
of a system of government whose path toward America is 
marked by wanton destruction, unspeakable cruelties against 
men, brutal violation of women and girls and the maiming of 
little children 

Without the publie press built on the foundation of a free 
public school the President’s call to arms, the ery of the Red 
Cross for help and the plea of Herbert Hoover for food von- 
servation that those who fight for us may be fed, would not yet 
have reached the ears, much less have penetrated the under- 
standing and stirred into responsive action a hundred million 
people 

A Difficult Task for Congress 

The congress of the United States is made up of patriotic 
men who desire to act wisely, fairly and in accordance with 
the wishes and interests of the people at home and of the whole 
country 

They in turn know that the great mass of our people are 
patriotic and that we are al' perfectly willing to do to our ut- 
most whatever is asked by our government in the way of taxes 
in this crisis 

The framing of a reven se bill such as is now before congress 
to provide the necessary 1unds for the conduct of the war is a 
difficult task. With the exercise of the greatest care and the 
utmost wisdom it will in all probability, be impossible to 
present a law that will be entirely free from defects or that 
will not be open to criticism from some quarters. We must 
understand that and be prepared to make some unusual sac- 
rifices of our private interests for the common good. But at 
the same time we owe it to ourselves, to congress and tothe 
country, to see that the ‘framers of the bill are correctly in- 
formed as to the effects of any particular action that touches 
our own interests and more especially, if it affects the interests 
of all the people and of the country itself, 

Tax Profits First and Hardest 

A bill that proposes to take a large percentage of the profits 
from all lines of endeavor, with a larger percentage assessed 
against all profits over, say 8% or 10° on the money actually 
invested in the business, would seem to me to be more nearly 
fair in its application to all he people than an indirect tax 
that means more on every pair of shoes, every necessary rail- 
road trip, every meal eaten by the poor, or every publication 
which the people read 

_Every publication is now paying the same taxes that any 
other manufacturing plant is paying on the same amount of 
property. Every publication that is making a profit is 
paying an income tax. If an additional tax is assessed against 
profits every publication that makes a profit will pay its share. 

But proposals have beep brought forward in Congress to add 
a special tax on publications. By some. it is proposed to add 


an extra tax on the advertising pages in addition to those the 


vublisher is already paying in common with all other people 
t makes no difference whether this extra tax is levied against 
the paper as a whole or against the part devoted to advertising. 
The charge is against the income of the papers. And the income 
of the paper governs its size and value to the subscriber. The 
publisher who honestly desires to give depengable and valu- 
able service to his readers must have about one page of ad- 
vertising to provide the money to prepare and print each 
page of editorial matter. 

Others propose that the rate of postage be increased on al! 
publications. It is claimed that it costs more to handle second 
class matter (publications), than the publishers pay in postage. 
There is a difference of opinion on this subject among honest 
men. It is also claimed that you and your friends write enough 
letters in answer to advertisements and in connection with 
your subscription so that the profit on carrying these letters is 
greater than any possible loss in carrying the publication you 
receive. 

The Zone Pian to Sectionalize Publications 

It is also pointed out that your taxes help to take care of 
any loss in the postoffice department and that it is good busi- 
ness for You to pay ten or fifteen cents extra in taxes in order 
to save from twenty-five cents to two or three dollars in the 
subscription price you must pay for your reading matter. 

The third proposal is for what is ealled a zone plan. Under 
this plan no merease would be made in postage on publications 
in the first zone or within a radius of fifty miles of the place 
where a paper is published. Under this plan if you lived within 
fifty miles of Philadelphia, you would not have to pay any 
more for the Ladies Home Journal. If you ‘ived within fifty 
miles of New York you would not have to pay any more for 
any magazines published in that city. If you lived within fifty 
miles of Des Moines, you would not have to pay any more 
for Successful Farming. If you lived within fifty miles of a big 
city you would not have to pay any more for your newspaper 

Fifty-five farm papers with thousands of employes, an invest- 
ment of $15,000,000 and a combined circulation of 10,000,000 
swear that their combined profits for [916, (profits of the whole 
55) are less than $600,000. They swear they paid at 1 cent per 
pound $575,000 in postage. An increase of even one cent per 
pound in postage would mean an increase of expenses of 

575,000 or wipe out all the profits of the whole fifty-five. 
Some of the fifty-five made more money than othérs—they 
could stand it—but many would be forced out of business. 
These papers are already paying ver a million dollars more 
for paper this year than Jast year. 

Possibly your favorite farm paper is in the list. This pro- 
posed zone bill increases postage on publicatioas on an average 
of.at least three cents per pound. In other words it would add 
an expense to these 55 farm papers, equal to about three times 
their profits for the year 1916. You know that no business 
can stand up and continue on that basis. 

Taxing Your Information 

You will have to pay the extra tax if it is assessed, or do with- 
out your paper. The publisher has been giving you the benefit 
of the low second class postage rate on the theory that it was 
instituted for your benefit. He has made the advertising carry 
the heavy end of his expense on the theory that a broad dis- 
tribution of his paper at a low rate of subscription is better for 
all concerned than a limited circulation at a high subscription. 

If this proposal should become a law, it would mean that you 
would have to confine yourself to sectionalized, localized, 
publications or you wall have to pay more for the informa- 
tion and inspiration of the publication that comes from a 
distance. We need both kinds of publications in this country, 
just as we need state legislatures and the national congress. 

Ve need publications that devote themselves to the special 
iaterests of the local community in which they are published 
and we need publications of a broad, national character to 
cement and solidify this whole nation together. We cannot 
afford to confine the South to the Southern press or the West 
to the Westerr press or the North to the Northern press or the 
East to the Eastern press. The postal service was designed 
to be a service to the whole nation, since it is supported and 
paid for out of the revenue of the whole nation. 

Zones for Papers and Letters 

If we have a zone system for publications, it would be logical 
to have a zone system for letters and circular matter. It is 
the boast of our postal system that we will carry a letter or 
a publication from your home to the most remote spot in the 
farthest possession of the United States for exactly the same 
charge we make for carrying that letter to the next county 
because both are parts of the United States and the United 
States is one country with an equal service to all our people in 
the matter of education and postal service. 

There is no proposal in any of these bills to change the 
status of your country weeklies under [Continued on page 4t 





which they are, delivered to you in the 
county of publication free of postage as 
instruments for the development and up 
building of the community life. Many 
daily papers favor the zone system and 
they may be successful in establishing 
this system unless those living away from 
large centers and in the country protest 
to congress. In other words they ere 
willing the burden should fall on you or 
on other publications if it does not hurt 
them; and many dailies are not hurt. 
Other dailies with wide circulations oppose 
the zone system and would suffer greatly 
or be obliged to charge their readers living 
at some distance from office of publication 
higher prices. 
t is not right that you should be com- 
pelled to pay more for your papers such 
as Lite Digest, Successful Farming, 
Saturday Evening Post, Youths’ Com- 
anion, Sunday School Times, Christian 
{erald, Ladies Home Journal or Colliers’ 
than those who live close to the place of 
publication. If this zone system goes into 
effect the!publishers will have to make a 
higher charge for the paper that is sent 
say from New York to Nebraska, than 
for a r mailed to a subscriber in or 
aroun ew York City. The boy in 
Texas will pay double for his Youths’ 
Companion as compared with the price 
a boy within fifty miles of Boston pays, 
or go without. It is proper that the 
postoffice department should give the 
same opportunities to the country people 

they give to city readers. 

Fair Play for Country Pople * 

The boys and girls on the farms in 
every section of the United States have 
a right to receive the education and the 
inspiration of their farm papers from any 
part of the United States without paying 
any more for that privilege than ws paid 
by the boy or girl who lives in a city or 
within fifty miles of the place where their 
favorite paper is published. It is not right 
that boys and girls who live close to pub- 
lishing centers should have any advantage 
over the boys and girls who live at a 
distance. The high school students in 
New Jersey using the Literary Digest .in 
the current Listory class would continue 
to receive it at present price of 5c, while 
the boy or girl in Texas Schools would be 
obliged to pay sto pee week. 

This bill is now before Congress. You 
can help your congressman and each of 
the two senators from your state to come 
to a wise conclusion if you will immediately 
write to each of them saying that you 
want to get any publication in the United 
States as cheap as anybody else gets it; 
that you consider all reputable publica- 
tions as a part of our educati system 
and object to an extra tax on your reading 
matter, on the same principle that you 
would object if you were charged an extra 
fee for sending your children to school 
because you fi in a certain portion of 
the U.S. Make your position on these 
two points ectly plain tothem. The 
farmers of the United States have it with- 
in their power to protect themselves and 
their children against this n to sec- 
tionalize the literature of the United States 
and to penalize people for living on farms 
that are distant from publication centers. 
Your congressman and your senators are 
entitled to your help in this matter and 
I hope you will write fa letter today to 
each one of them. : 


Towa boys and girls will have an oppor- 
tunity to ~~ or a purse of $100 to be 
awarded for the largest county delegation 
of club members at the state fair, mi 
made in the toys’ and pitt’ chub perods 
made in y ? clu 
to be held there Aug. Soth. This is 
first time that this has been done in 
of the states and will mean much to 
club _work.Watch for the conditions 
which the prize is to be awarded 
on hand to help boost your county. 
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No Wear is Too Hard for This Hosiery 


There’s better and longer wear in every 
pair for every member of the family. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


ys 
a FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

Pe i# Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 
The heels, soles and toes are 
strongly reinforced. The wide elastic, garter- 
tear-proof tops with the anti-run stitch are knit 
on fo stay. The oy is uniform throughout, 
sizes correctly marked and the legs are full 
length. The feet and toes are smooth, seam- 
less and even. The famous Durham dyes pre- 
vent color frem fading or turning green after 
wearing or washing. Durable-DURHAM Hosiery 
sells for 15, 19, 25 and 35 cents the pair. 

Buy Durable-DURHAM Hosiery for the 
entire family. 

Ask your dealer to show you our women’s and men's 35¢ 

silk mercerized hosiery with the patented anti-ran stitch. 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C, 
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Food Production and Food Conservation 


Will be Emphasized More than ever before this Year at the 


IOWASTATE FAIR ana EXPOSITION 


Des Moines, August 22—31 


For ten days the State Fair Grounds will be a GREAT FOOD EFFI- 
CIENCY CAMP, with Lecturers and Demonstrators from Ames and Wash- 
ington in charge. 








s Go Exhibit f W xd Navy De - 
Features Educational 2 oy ea iscsock thow--A typical Lowa 


Agricultural Exhibit—The Horn of Plenty—Dairy Show—Auto Show of 1918 Mode Tractor 
Show and Demonstration—sixty acres of Machinery—and a host of other interesting features. 


id and Thrilling Outdoor Pageant, 
For Your Entertainment ; Mo DERN WARFARE, demonstrat ng 
modern methods of conducting war—The world-famous Thaviu Band and Gran 8 ngers— 


a half-dozen other bands and musical nizations—the best Speed Program ever ered in 
the Middle West—Two Days of Auto Racing—Auto Polo every afternoon and evening— 
Open-air Vaudeville—brilliant Fireworks, etc., etc., 
DO YOUR SHARE TOWARD KEEPING BUSINESS NORMAL By Attending the 
fair this year and helping to make it a record breaker 
suuiitsnermrnermerneinad 


ALADDIN #2 
Eliminate Waste 


Get Catalog 470 The Aladdin Co, Bay Cty, Mich. Save Money 
























WHAT YOU INVENT. Ttmay ABLE IDEAS WANTED. M 
TENT be vaiuabie. Write Noat- at py ag 
torney’s fee nh po is allowed. 882 r " 
“Inventor's ”" Freee FRANK &. | ete. 1 y mar’ 
HOUGH, 516 Loan & Trust Bidg., \Vashington, D.C. | Richard Owes. 
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MORE HELPS 


IN CANNING 


Putting Up Meat for Winter 


AST month you | 
were told how 
the fruit, after 


necessary, particular- 
ly withapples, ch- 
es and pears, the tex- 
ture of the pulp will 








blanching, and peal- | 
ing, stiould be pack- 
ed in jars and before cooking have 
the hot syrup poured over it. Then process 
it for the required length of time in your 
wash boiler, or other receptacle which is 
to serve as water bath until you get a 
pressure cooker, and thereby make the 
work of canning still easier. It is im- 

yrtant to follow the table which tells how 
foam the different varieties of fruit shou'd 
be sterilized, because if the process is 
continued too long the texture of the pulp 
will be broken down and there will be so 
much shrinkage in the fruit that you will 
be dissatisfied with the appearance of the 
jars when the fruit is cooled. You will 
not like the empty space at the top, but 
need not worry if there should be a space 
of two or three inches. The fruit will not 
spoil because all the air was driven out 
in the sterilizing and if jars, rubbers and 
covers are perfect no more air will enter, 
so there will be no spoiling. 

Canning Chicken 

After you have acquired skill in canning 
fruits and vegetables, it is possible to 
carry the operation farther and can po 
stocks, purees, chicken and meats of dif- 
ferent kinds. During the past few months, 
I have been interested in wetering, Ss 
canning of chicken and pork as it has been 
undertaken by housekeepers in Arizona, 
where the summer temperature is very 
high. If the operation is a success in 
that country, and it has been, it will 
certainly be a success in any other sec- 
tion. 

The directions for canning chicken are 
as follows: Prepare the chicken as for 
stewing or fricassee, cover with boiling 
water and let simmer ten minutes in an 
uncovered vessel. This will form a coat- 
ing over the cut muscles and prevent the 
escape of juices. The sauce pan should 
be uncovered to allow acids to escape in 
the steam, this will improve the flavor of 
the chicken. Now, pack all parts except 
the back and neck in perfect jars having 
new rubbers and tops. Fill the jars to 
overflowing with the water in which the 
chicken was simmered, adding one tea- 
spoonful of salt to each quart of water. 
Adjust tops and rubbers, first plunging 
the rubbers, for ten minutes in boiling 
water. Partially tighten tops and place 
jars in the water bath surrounded by at 
oe three inches of water. Cook for 
one hour on three successive days, each 
time removing the jars from the water 
bath. Tighten covers after the first cook- 
ing, they need not be loosened again for 
subsequent cooking. When the jars have 
cooled after the last cooking, wrap in 
paper and set in a cool, dark place until 
needed for serving. The liquor in which 
the chicken has been cooked may be used 
as soup, first seasoning to taste and thick- 
ening slightly, the chicken may be browned 
in butter or bacon fat and served as fried 
chicken, or liquid and chicken may be 
served as a stew by adding dumplings and 
thickening. 

A Last Reminder 
When coring, peeling and slicing apples, 


slightly salted water to prevent dis- 
coloring before packing. 

Wrapping the jars in paper is important 
to prevent the products of the jar bleach- 
ing and fading and sometimes deteriorat- 
ing in food value. 

Avoid too much salt in canning vege- 
tables, greens and sweet corn. A little 
sugar added to each jar before cooking 
will improve the product and sometimes 
shorten the time required for cooking. 

If the cooking is continued longer than 








oe them in a vessel containing cold, | 


' be broken down and 
the fruit will shrink so much when cool 
that the jars will not be nearly filled. 

| Follow time table carefully.—Mrs. Edith 

C. Salisbury. 
RECIPES 

Watermelon Rind Preserves.—Cut the 
| rind of a crisp ripe melon into cubes, re- 
| moving all the skin and the red por- 
| tion. Place in a granite kettle. For eight 

pounds of the rinds, lay on the top a 
piece of alum the size of a black walnu 

pour on boiling water and let boil unti 
| the rinds are easily pierced with a silver 
fork. Drain over night in a granite 
colander. There will not be 8 pounds 
|of the rinds and you may add nicely 
cleaned and woke raisins to make up 
the amount, also one lemon sliced very 
thinly, and cook the same as apples. 

| _ Rhubarb Jam.—To one pint of diced 

rhubarb, add the juice and grated rind of 

one lemon and a scant pound of sugar. 

Cook gently for about half an hour until 

the rhubarb is tender and clear. Turn 

into small glass jars. Besides being an 
admirable jam, this jam is very nice used 

as a relish for meat.—M. A. 

Rhubarb Rice Custard.—Cut the rhubarb 

'fn short lengths until you have half a pint, 
then distribute it over the bottom of a 
pie plate lined with — crust, over it 
pour a custard made of one pint of scalded 

| milk, half cup of rice cooked ’til soft, 
| two well beaten eggs, and one cup of 
sugar. Bake in a moderate oven until 
| you know the rhubarb is tender and the 
custard is nicely browned.—Mrs. N. L. 

Green Tomato Mince Meat.—Chop fine 
| four gallons green tomatoes and one pound 
currants, one pound seeded raisins, two 
teaspoons cloves, two teaspoons cinna- 
mon, two teaspoons allspice, two tea- 
spoons salt, one quart vinegar, six pounds 

brown sugar. Let mixture come to a 

boil and boil slowly for about forty-five 

minutes, until tomatoes are well done. 

Put in glass jars and seal while hot. 

—m will make about eight quarts.— 
3. H. 


WR oising 

“How sweet and clean Mrs. Powers’ 
baby is all the time’’, remarked Helen 
as she and Mary sat on her porch visiting. 

“Yes, I have noticed it. Her sister told 
me that she never has many changes for 
her babies but that she washes all soiled 
garments every day.” 

“Very few clothes are necessary if one 
does that but it is quite an effort to wash 
everything every day. If one has plenty 
of changes it seems to me easier to wah 
flannels and diapers daily and dresses 
and skirts, which must have more par- 
ticular care, twice a week. Either plan 
is all right, I guess, for the important 
| thing is to keep a baby pemety clean. 
| I know people who dry soiled diapers and 
|use them a second time but the soiled 

garment is apt to chafe the child’s skin 
and besides one can’t keep a baby quite 
sweet by using that plan.” 

“That is just what I told my neighbor 
when she told me I was too fussy.” 

“I don’t pay any attention to the 
neighbors’ opinions. When I know what 
is right I just go ahead.” 

“I wish I were more independent. By 


























Corned Beef Hash yer"? *ciumioum Brg Par: 


cook slowly anti! amber color on one to 
other side. Bomove @ Gaus panes > Sate. 

§ Eace tne equal measure of be Cad potato; 
white chopping any cooked carrot, bits cooked 

most. les or macaroni. iL: chopped apatercel, 
pater 4 ~-E aye? even lt if more 
yinmy? Wy aah on fet cook very slowly unti 
th med b ih Godend tases e platter; 


Place ice of bacon aroved and serve en 
gers tion gate Moa a? 


Replace utensils that wear 
with utensiis that “Wear. 
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PACKERS CANS 


How Many Do You Need? 
pd a buy a —_ ¢ CANNING 
or vaporator save 
fruit and vegetables. Write to- 
p ho for catalog and prices, 
». S. @STAMI, Dept. DP 
QUINCY, 1Ln10OIm 
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Mention Successful Farming to advertisers. 




















the way, have you seen Minnie’s layette? 
She showed it to me the other day owt 


it is very neat and pretty, altho she says | 


it cost very little in either time or money.” 
“Simple garments are best for babies, 
anyway, and I am glad Minnie is se nsible. 
It seems to me that a few dresses made of 
nice white cotton, a couple of skirts, three 
pe tticoats of outing flannel or mixed cotton 
a= wool, two shirts and as many knitted 
nds with an extra supply of bands for 


rly use made of old muslin make a com- | 
jortab le layette for any baby. Mother | 
is some of the old robe front baby | 
‘resses, the kind that reach to the floor | 
hen a child is held on your ~% She | 


ells me they actually starched those 
dresses and the skirts too. It surely was 
martyrdom for a baby to wear them, and 
martyrdom for a mother who ironed them. 
Just think of the long hours of hard labor 
necessary to smooth out the wrinkles 
in those marvelous creations. Why I could 
iron Billy’s entire wardrobe in the time 
it would take to launder the insertions 
and pufis in one robe front.’ 

“People are really becoming more sen- 
sible. I like short baby dresses, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, ido. How long did Minnie make 
he rs? ' 

‘About twenty four inches she said, so 
they would do for short dresses without 
much changing.” 

“Did she make pinning blankets?” 

“No. She showed me a number of yard 
wide, heavy outing flannel squares, which 
she expects to use instead. She will pin 
the edge of one side of the square to the 
baby’s band at the back and sides and 
bring the two parts together in front. 
Then you see she can roll baby’ s feet up 
in the big soft piece of outing flannel and 
they stay warm. The great advantage 
is that the square is so easil changed 
and when it is laundered it can be boiled.’ 

‘That will certainly be a welcome 
change from theold flannel pinning blanket. 
But how will she use the squares when the 
baby is older and wants its feet uncovered? 

“She says that the squares will then be 
folded twice into a small square and 
pinned to the back of the band thus form- 
ing a pad that keeps the child’s clothing 
from getting wet.” 

“I am glad to have this idea of a pad 
to pass on to Martha who was wondering 
the other day What to use. Don't you 
want to see Billy Boy’s new sleeping 
garment? We think it 1s fine because no 
matter how much he kicks he can’t get 
entirely uncovered.” 

“Oh, I see! Body, sleeves, legs and feet 
all knit in one piece. It looks as if it 
would be easy to wash, too.” 

“Yes, it is. Here is his new carriage 
coat that we like very much. We never 
could keep him coyered with a lap robe 
and he would pull off his mittens, so I 
found a pattern of a sleeping bag and 
made this outside wie it. Then 
| added a hood and sewed it fast. Now 
he can’t get his feet out or his hands 
out and the wind does not have a chance 
to blow in around his neck.” 

“Isn't that just fine. You have so 
many clever ideas. Where do you get 
them?” 

I don’t know just where this one came 
from but there are a good many practical 
“uggestions on dressing a baby in a pamph- 
let that is sent out by the Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C, Just write to 
\liss Lathrop to send you “Infant Care.” 

lhings to remember. Don’t dress baby 
too warm. If a baby perspires it is apt 
to take cold. Warm, soft outer garments 
for cutdoor wear are a necessity in cold 
weather but don’t smother baby by using 
too many coverings over its face. Baby’s 
clothes must be kept clean even if you 
have to wash every day. Don’t starch 
baby clothes; soft garments are more 
omfortable. Fussy clothing is out of 
place on babies. Simplicity is good taste. 
Change baby’s clothes to suit the weather. 
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Merely a sample of the designs 















shown in the Curtis Home Books. 





Do We Know Your aes 


You don’t want old style designs in your woodwork? In 
our big new catalog—see it at your dealer’s—every design 
has been modernized and approved by architectural artists. 

You don’t want woodwork that will show its weakness 
in a few months—cracks, warping, buckling, etc.? The 
lumber in CutiS Woodwork is selected by experts and 
handled by master workmen. 

You don’t want gaping joints, hard-working doors and 
drawers? CukftiS Woodwork is made like fine furniture. 

Is it any wonder that we mark such woodwork with our 
name?.. Look for this mark— 


CurTiS 


WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home” 


Woodwork bearing this mark is as faultless as good intent, skill and ac- 
curate machines can make it. Besides, it’s shipped on the dates set for 


shipping. Go to your lumber dealer for Egif#;§ Woodwork and avoid 
even the disappointment of delay. 


Home Books FREE 














Sa a the coupon and send it in for your choice. They 
Wintowe mee “Better Built Homes,” Vol. II ii $2700 — under ; 
» ——4 Vol. III —$2700 to $4500. They show floor plans and 
Gterm Deore & exterior and interior views. Which shall we =r justo 
Screen Doors & 

— THE CURTIS COMPANIES 

Hewele SERVICE BUREAU 

Geleuna dee 1416-1516 S. Second Street, Clinton, lowa 


Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 
Gate oa Li 
‘Tv we 2 ¢ neela, Neb. $$ Minneapolis 
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Keep baby comfortable-—Mary T. Watts. | 
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Without obligation, 


Vol. II — Homes, $2700 and 
under; Vol, I11—Homes, $2700 





Our Youn’ 


¥ Aousekeepers 
GREATGRANDMOTHER AND HER 


ROSES 

Girls of teday have a great fondness 
for the dainty things which found favor 
with their greatgrandmothers. And many 
ot the se ol fashioned things are well 
worth reviving. The quaint maidens of 
sixty years ago! ade much of their garden 
Trost Ss, viol ts an i Sy! Me! blooms. W hile 
rummaging in an old garret a few days ago 


we found these dainty recipes written in 
a prim hand of the long-ago. 
Rose Cor Gather fresh pet 


morning and pack them im an e 


ils each 


: 
irthen 


serve 


pot, first a layer of sugar then a layer of 
rose leaves until the vessel is full Lay 
a circle of white paper over the top and 


cover this closely with a piece of eotton 
wel. A square of white linen tied tightly 
over the wool will keep all snug for three 
months when the conserve is ready for use 
This will be found a delicious addition 
to whipped cream, ices: and pud ling sauces 
Another Conser Gather fresh rose 
leaves and chop fine. To each 
cupful of the pulp add one cupful of sugar, 
Cover closely 


(wet Is) 


mix and pack m pint pots. 
with first a layer of cloth then a layer of 
cotton wool then cloth tied snugly to 


keep out the air. Set in a cool place for 
six weeks. Drain off the water and bottk 
clos ly for flavoring ices, cakes and pud- 
dit SuUuUCeS. 
ay gs, mince meats and pies. 

Violets, lilacs and syringa blossoms may 
be used inste id of roses. 


Butter—Gather a quart of rose 
petals and mix with them a cupful of salt 
let them stand for three days then smother 


in the petals small pats of butter and 
leave for two days. Clove pinks, syringas, 
violets and lilacs will all impart a delicate 
fragrance to fresh butter. Use for a 


spread on thin slices of white bread. 
Rose ( dies—Gather fresh rose petals 

and keep in a cool place while you make 

a syrup by boiling three cups of sugar 


with one and a halt cups water until it 
will form a soft ball in cold water. 

Remove the syrup from the fire 
put in as many roses as the syrup will 
cover The petals should be clean and 
dry tho perfectly fresh. Set over the fire 
and let come to a boil without stirring 
Set away in the syrup over night. Next 
day drain the petals on a wire sieve and 
boil the syrup over, adding 
sugar. Put in the Rowena, 
boil 
granulate Lift onto squares of oiled 
paper and separate the petals one from 
another. 

These are dainty to serve on _ ices, 
pur idings, and among other candies. Vio- 
lets may be treated in the same way. 


Rose Jar—Gather the roses each morn- 
ing after the dew is off and pack in a 
stone or earthen ware pot with a tight 
cover. On top of each pi king drop three 
drops of attar of roses and shake well 
before putting on the cover. You will 
find that the leaves settle from day to 
day so that you will be a long time getting 
it full to the brim. 

Turn out the rose leaves after four weeks 

id add e teaspoonful of ground cin- 
namon, the same amount of ground cloves, 


six drops each oil of lavendar and rose- 


mary and an ounce of orris root. Stir 
all well a l pac k the leaves back into the 
jal About once a month the jar should 
be turned upsi le down and lel so over 
night. This sweet scented mixture will 
last for years—J. E. 8. 


FASHION HINTS 


Sport skirts, sport coats, and sport 
blouses are pop ilar as ever, and even the 
woman with little fancy for sports, finds 
she cannot get along without sport clothes 

This is indeed a season of parate 
skirts, in silks, linens, cottons, woolens 


and | 








| 





Use the thick part in cakes, | 
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and light weight fabrics; rough surfaces 
and smooth surfaces, figures, stripes and 
plaids are all m vogue. The skirt in sport 
satin of bright color or in white is usually 


gathered. ‘This is true also of crepe and 
soft silks. In materials of firmer texture 
skirts are plaited or gored, and hang quite 


igh t, but with enough width to allow 
freedom in walking. Some smart skirts 
in striped linen and satin, are so plaited 
as to have the appearance of a solid one 
tone coloring, and only the movement 
discloses the underneath stripe. 

Khaki has come into such wide use | 
within the last month that it may be well | 
| to know something about it. Unless ve ry 
much soiled a cotton khaki garment may 
be washed without soap, and cold water 
is best for the washing. It should be 
pressed with a moderately hot iron, or 
may be shaken and pulled into sh: ape 
while still wet then left to dry in some 
breezy place. Military looking two piece 
suits are made up in khaki. ‘“Collars| 
while not seen so much on waists and 
gowns, are shown as dress accessories, and | 
are prettier than ever. Among the newest 
collar novelties are some shaped on the | 
lines of those worn by Martha Washington | 
and Marie Antoniette. 


Fecal 


Note As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be anewered in this department as space will per- | 
mit Address your letters to Editorial Department, | 
Successful Farming, Des Motnes, lowa, and, be sure | 
snd sign your name. Unsigned questions will not be 
sneered. No names will be peo. Those de- | 
siring personal answer must enclose a (wo-cent stamp. 


stra 








An Ohio reader asks: “Should a gentle- 


| man hold a lady’s arm while walking along | 
the street, or only when crossing a street?” | 





half a cup of | 
let come to a} 
and stir until the sugar begins to | 


| as they were a few years ago, but when it is | 





Walking arm in arm is no longer the | 
custom. When crossing the street or going | 
over a difficult or dark road, he may offer | 
his arm as assistance, but not at other | 
times. 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: ‘After | 
attending a party, do I owe the hostess a 
call? Is that termed a party call? After | 
what lapse of time should such a call, if | 
any, be made? Should one dip fingers of 
one or both hands in finger bowl?” 

Within a week, or two weeks at the 
most, you are under obligation to pay the 
hostess a call, which is known as a “‘party 
eall.”” Usually the fingers of both hands 
are dipped in the finger bowl. This should 
be done very daintily. As a general rule 
there is no absolute need for the finger 
bowl, unless food is served which soils the 
fingers, but the bowls are passed and more 
or less of a pretense made at using them 

\ Michigan reader asks: “On which 
side of the plate should the napkin rings 
be placed?” 

Napkin rings are not used as commonly 





the custom for the different members of 
the family to have their own rings, they | 
should be laid to the left of the fork on 
the left side of the plate, which is also the 
place for the folded napkin. 


An Ohio subscriber asks: ‘After a 
gentleman calls once, should the lady in- | 
vite him back or will he spe: ak for himself | 
if he cares to come again 

If the gentleman has seemed to enjoy 
his « all, the lady may extenda very general i 
invitation for him to come again, but she | 
should make no attempt to set a definite | 
time for the call, unless the man urges her 
to do so. 

\ Michigan subscriber asks: “Should 
a young lady thank a young man if he gives 
her money for the collection box in the | 
church? Should she accept it?” 

She should not accept the money. If 
she cares to contribute, she should come | 


provided; otherwise, the young man con-| 
tributes 


as he sees fit.—Bertha Averille. 
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ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Saves Eggs in 
Baking 
You can use fewer eggs with 
Royal Baking Powder. A great 


advantage in these days of 
mounting food prices. 


In most recipes the number of 
eggs may be reduced one-half or 
more and often left out altogether 
by using a small additional 
quantity of Royal Baking Pow- 
der, about a teaspoon, in place 
of each egg omitted. 


Every mail brings to us letters from 
women who are enthusiastic over their 
success with this new method. One 
mother writes: 

“Nothing like Royal Baking Powder. 

My little girl can eat biscuits and 

made of it with no discom- 

feot— while she cannot eat others.” 
Try the following recipe which is an illustra- 
tion and see how well this plan works. You 
must use Royal Baking Powder, which is 
made from Cream of Tartar, derived from 
grapes, toget the best results—powders made 
from alum and other mineral substitutes of- 
ten leave a bitter taste. 


LADY CAKE 


Avery appetizing white cake, not over rict 
and easy to make. 





4 tablespoons shortening 
1% cups sugar 
% cup milk 
¢ teaspoon almond extract 
2}4 cups flour 
5 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
teaspoon salt 
Whites of 2 eggs 
DIRECTIONS —Cream shortening, 
thoroughly ; add milk, a little at a time, alternate! 
the flour which has been sifted with the salt and bakin 
powder; add flavoring and fold in stiffly beaten whites ot 
Bake 45 minutes in. loaf pan in moderate oven; 
cover with white icing. 


(The old method called for 6 eggs) 


add sugar, and mix 
with 


Equally satisfactory results in saving 
eggs may be obtained by using Dr. 
Price’s Cream Baking Powder, also 
made from Cream of Tartar, and now 
manufactured by this Company, 





A new book containing many practical 
recipes, which economize in eggs and 
other expensive ingredients and produce 
food no less appetizing and delicious 
mailed free on request. Address Roy 
Baking Powder Co., 120 William Street, 
New York. 











Royal Baking Powder is a pure Cream 

of Tartar product derived from Grapes, 

a natural food, and adds none but 
healthful qualities to the food. 


No Alum No Phosphate 
No Bitter Taste 

















AUNTY HOPEFUL ON PERFECTION 
“Some foiks is always just 
fallin’ short of bein’ sati with 
things as they find ’em,” remark- 
ed Aunty Hopeful to those who 
sat near her at the sewing circle. 
“Most such has a iferous habit of 
lookin’ for the fly m the ointment no 
matter how rare and fragrant the latter 
may be. And usually the poor insect is 
magnified all out of proportion to its 
real importancé—which only makes things 
worse. There’s Squire Tanner, for in- 
stance. He’s a shinin’ exemplification of 
what I have in mind. For one I never 
get into his immediate whereabouts with- 
out findin’ him perfectly willin’ to let 
me know that something or other isn’t 
just right accordin’ to his way of thinkin’. 
“T says to him not long ago, ‘Squire, 
what makes you so out of sorts with every- 
thing? Seems to me you must put your 
wrong foot out of bed first every mornin’. 
Don’t Mandy’s cookin’ agree with you 
ny more?’ 
** ‘Cookin’! says he, with a sort of a 
nort. “Why Mandy’s the best cook in 
e township when she don’t forget to 
ut enough salt in her victuals.” 
“There you go again,” said J. “Why 
can’t you give Mandy credit for bein’ a 
good cook and forget about the salt. 
That isn’t no way to praise anybody— 
tackin’ on a bill of exceptions every time 
you say anything about ’em. What you 
need, I went on, is to shut your eyes to 
some of the things that don’t just come 
up to your expectations and get the 
most you can out of ’em as they are. 
Folks that’s always complainin’ that 
things in only ninety-nine percent the 
way they should be is only invitin’ close 
inspection of their own shortcomin’s. 
“Most folks live so near to their own 
short comin’s that they can’t“ focus their 
eyesight on’em. That’s the reason we 
can see 80 many faults in others and never 
suspicion we have any of our own.”— 


Orin Crooker. 
SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE’S 
NOTEBOOK 

Love takes the hardness out of work. 

Thirst is more quickly relieved by drink- 
ing slowly than by swallowing large quan- 
tities rapidly. 

Over-ripe fruit makes cloudy Jelly and 
does not jell so easily as fruit slightly 
green. 

As a Tule, three-fourths cup sugar to a 
cup of juice makes an ideal jelly. Half 
a cup of sugar would make a sour, tough 
jelly good for serving with meats, and a 

up of sugar would make more jelly but 
t would not be firm enough to stand alone. 

You cannot send to town or to the mail 
rder house and buy happiness. That is 
ne of the things that has to be made at 
ome, 

beh celery is not on ae fipely 
chop cabbage generously sprinkle 
with celery seed will make a good sub- 
stitute iu salads. 

If using sour milk to brighten and polish 
tinware, it will do better work if hot. 

If the different tacks, etc., for house 
use are kept in small glass jars or bottles 
it will be much easier to find just what 
you want than if boxes have to be ed. 

If we look for them, we can find defects 
in everything and everyone around—but 
shall we do this? 

If heat for pain is wanted quickly day 
or es S a nouenane in the ran 
slip the heated stove lid in a paper sack, 
then wrap in cloth if the feel of the paper 
is disagreeable. 

Glycerine is the best thing for removing 
peach, coffee and tea stains. 

When postage stamps stick together 
put under a thin paper, pass a hot iron 
over them and separate quickly. 

We must not excuse our faults and 
failures, but we must refuse to be dis- 
couraged by them.—Mrs. F. Nisewanger. 
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The heavyhand of war has dis- 
turbed the balance between supply 
and demand the world over. Our 
problem of serving the public has 


all at once assumed a new and 
weightier aspect. 
Extraordinary demands on tele- 


ne service by the Government 

ve been made and are being met. 
Equipment must be provided for 
the great training camps, the coast- 
defense stations must be linked to- 
by means of communication, 

and the facilities perfected to put 
the Government in touch with the 


entire country at a moment's notice. 


In planning for additions to the 
plant of the Bell System for 1917, 
one hundred and thirty million 
of dollars were apportioned. This 






The Weight of War 















is by far the largest program ever 
undertaken. 


But the cost of raw materials has 
doubled in a year. Adequate 
supplies of copper, lead, wire, steel 
and other essentials of new equip- 
men* are becoming harder to get 
at any price, for the demands of 
war must be met. 


Under the pressure of business 
incident to the war, the telephone- 
using public must co-operate in 
order that our new plans to meet 
the extraordinary in tele- 
phone stations and traffic may be 


made adequate. 

The elimination of unnecessary 
telephone calls is a patrioti 
just as is elimmation of 
wasteatsuch atime. YourGoverm- 
ment must have a “clear talk track.” 


= AMERICAN TELEPHONE_AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
\ 5 . 
AND_ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 





es A bi 
uty prsctoa lst fr are: 
or x pttesecsion 


ed. Write for or or 
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attached are “‘all the go” 
now, look stylish, SAVE 
LAUNDRY BILLS, and 
are the greatest timeand 


29 Ameline fabric SELF 
“UTILITY WASHABLE linen finish 
temper saving articles ever 

invented. All sizesfrom 12 


collars with nickel plated 
to 20;3 for $1.00 postpaid. 


collar fastener and tieslide 
Utility Collar Specialty Co. , 115 S. Market St., Chicago 















success. H.W. ice 
60 boxesin12hours. Mrs. 
Fields 109 pairs on one 
street. G. W. Noble 
made $35 in one 
. Sworn ft. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Write your name and address plainly . Any one of our 10-cent or 15-cent patterns will be 
How to Order Patterns and in full. Be careful to give correct Premium Offer sent free for securing a 2-year new r- renewal sub- 
number and size wanted, as patterns cannot be duplicated. Enclose price of pat- scription (not your own or from your immediate family) to Successful Farming 
tern and address your letter to Pattern Dept. Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. at 50c; or any two 10-ct. or 15-cent patterns for a 4-year subscription at $1.00. 





. Send 10 cents in silver or stamps for ou Up-to-date Fall and Winter 
Catalog Notice 1917 Catalog, containing 550 designs of Ladies’ Misses’ and Children’s 
Patterns, a concise and comprehensive article on oye also some points for the 
needle (illustrating 30 of the various, simple stitches), all valuable hints to the home dressmaker 
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2139—A Practical and Comfortable First 2134—A Practical Suit for the’Growing Boy 2154—A Pretty Summer Dress—With sleeve 


Set of Short Clothes—Lawn, cambric, batiste, rhe blouse and trouser’ may be of the same in either of two lengths. Organdy, dimity, shan- 

é t crepe, silk, challie, cashmere or gabar-| material, of linen, drill, khaki, galatea, gingham, | tung and foulard are nice for this model. The 

ild be used for the dress, while cambri pique, serge or corduroy, or the blouse may be of | skirt has plaited panels and gathered fullness over 

erepe or lawn are nice for dress and slip. Pattern! linen or other wash fabrics and the trousers of | the hips. Pattern is cut in 7 sizes : 34, 36, 38, 

i iz 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. The dress | serge or cloth. Pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, and | 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. It requires 

will require 244 yards of 36-inch material. The) 10 years. Size 8 will require 3 yards of 36-inch | 6 yards of 44-inch material for a 38-inch size. 
tle yards The drawers 1'4 yards for a 4/ material. Price 10 cents Price 10 cents. > 

ear size. Price 10 centa 2148 —-Blouse—-2157--Skirt-A Splendid Com- 2140—A Popular Model—These dresses in 

2152-—-Waist—2153—-Skirt—-A Stylish Gown. | bination for Sports or Outing. Linen could be | ‘one-piece” effects are very attractive and com- 

For the development of this attractive frock one | used for the entire suit. Satin, serge, taffeta, voile | fortable. The waist portions are plaited and 

ld have bordered goods, or shantung in contrast and bordered goods are also nice. The blouse 2148 | joined to straight skirt sections. The pattern is 

ws. Pattern 2153 is cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24 s cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches | good for all wash fabrics, silk, voile, embroidered 

28, 30, and 32 inches waist measure W aist st measure. Skirt 2157 is cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24| goods. It is out in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 

pattern 2152, is cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, | 26, 28, 30, 32, and 34 inches waist measure, It | 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 7 yards 

i4 * bust measure. It will r re 6! requires 3 yards of 44 inch material for the skirt, | of 36 inch material. Price 10 cents. 


of 44-inch material to make the entire dress | and the blouse requires 344 yards of 44 inch 2136—A Neat and Becoming House Dress— 





of sterial for a medium size. Two separate naterial for a medium size. Two separate patterns, | In seersucker, gingham, linen, percale, drill, lawn, 
patte 10 cents for each pattern 10 cents for each pattern this design will be very attractive. It is also nice 
2143—-An Ever Popular Middy Style—For| 2159—Dress for Misses and Small Women. | for wool fabrics, for tub silk, chgllie, crepe and 
linen, gingham, lawn, chambray, galatea, dri Linen, gingham, silk, crepe, bordered or em-| serge. Pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
kh sabardine, and serge, there is no atyle so roidered material, serge, jersey cloth, foulard and | 44 and 46 inches bust measure. It requires 7 yards 
appropriate as this. The sleeve may be in wrist | gabardine are nice for this style. Pattern is cut | of 36-inch material for a 36 inch size. Price 10 cts 
or v length Pattern is cut in 5 sizes: 4, 6,| in 4 sizes: 14, 16, 18, and 20 years. It requires} 2141—A Comfortable Apron Model. Percale, 
8, 10 and 12 years. It requires 4'4 yards of 27 \¢ yards of 44 inch material for a 16 year size. | drill, gingham, sateen, alpaca, cambrie or lawn 
inch terial for an 8 year size Price 10 cent Pr 10 cents could be used for this style. Pattern is cut in 4 
2137--A Smart Little Dress for Mother's! 2149—A Very Attractive Dress for the Grow-| sizes: small, medium, large and extra large. Size 
Girl-——This model is lovely for the new s r| ing Girl—The pattern is good for gingham, drill, | medium will require 544 yards of 36 inch material. 
co and | . it is also good for me poplin, galatea, voile, chambray, percaie, | Price 10 cents. : 
gabardine, and silk rhe sleeve may be 1ished veiste, serge and gabardine. It is cut in 5 siges 2156—Junior Dress—With sleeve in either 
in wrist or elbow length Pattern i it in 4/4, 6, 8 10 and 12 years, and requires for an 8| of two styles. This model has simple but 
sizes: 4, 6, Sand 10 year It requires 354 yards of | vear size, 334 yards of 36-inch material. Price] attractive lines and is good for organdy, lawn, 
6 ma u for an S year Pri 10 cen 10 cents gingham, voile, batiste, shantung, foulard and 












How To Reduce 
High Cost of Living 
during these war 
times-- Whatevery 

woman can do 





Look over your old clothes. You can 

ever appreciate how much you can 
righten and freshen up your wardrobe 
ntil you use Dy-O-La Dye. 

Take some of your discarded blouses 
and dresses, dye them with some of the 
sixteen different colors of Dy-O-La, 
change the trimmings a bit and you will 
be astonished at the result. 

Dy-O-La is the modern dye made by 
skilled chemists who have removed all 
the difficulty from home dyeing in order 
that you may get perfect results. Old 
style dyes require a separate dye for 
each kind of goods. That makes trouble 
as you probably know), for if you get a 
package for the wrong kind of material 
the goods are spoiled. You can’t make 
such a mistake with Dy-O-La Dye. 

When you use Dy-O-La Dye you don’t 
have to know whether the goods are silk, 
wool, cotton of mixed goods. All you 
need do is to go to your druggist or gen- 
eral storekeeper and get the color of 
Dy-O-La you want. You can put all 
kinds of garments in the same Dy-O-La 
7 haga and each one can be dyed beau- 
tifully 

Clothing of all descriptions (both men’s 
and women’s,) rugs, carpets, draperies, 
and scores of other things can be made 
to look like new with Dy-O-La Dyes. 
They never fail. 

Take some garment that you have 
grown tired of or that you desire to color 
the fashionable shade of the moment, 
look over Dy-O-La Dye color chart at 
your nearest druggist or storekeeper, se- 
ect the one that pleases, and follow the 
printed directions. 
they had just come from the dressmaker. 

And remember—the colors will be 
just as fast and durable as they are 
beautiful. They won’t rub off or bleach 
out. 

What is more, you can use Dy-O-La 
Dye on the most costly and delicate fab- 
rics with perfect safety, as it contains 
no acids. If you have never dyed or if 
you have used the old fashioned guess- 
and-guess-again dye, and become dis- 
couraged, try Dy-O-La Dye just once, 
and we guarantee you will be pleased 
Buy it of your nearest druggist or store- 
keeper, but if they have not the color 
you want we will send it to you on re- 
ceipt of ten cents and at the same time 
include direction book and ‘color chart. 

Dy-O-La Dye is made in Black, Blue, 
Vavy Blue, Brown, Seal Brown, Light 
Green, Dark Green Scarlet, Yellow, Or- 
ange, Cardinal Red, Pink, Purple, Dark 
Wine, Old Gold, and Turkey Red. But 


They will look as if | 


| erepe. Pattern is cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14 and 16 
years. It requires 444 yards of 44 inch material 
for a 16 year size. Price 10 cents, 

2132—Ladies “‘Cover All” Apron. This model 
will make an ideal morning house dress, especially 
for warm weather. The design is good for gingham, 
seersucker, lawn, percale, alpaca, brilliantine and 
sateen. Pattern is cut in 4 sizes: small, medium, 
large and extra large. It requires 47¢ yards of 
36-inch material for a medium size. Price 10 cents. 

2146—Ladies Kimono or Lounging Robe. 
This style is fine for crepe, dimity, lawn, organdy, 
voile, challie, silk, cashmere or flannel. Pattern 
is cut in 4 sizes: small, medium, large and extra 
large. Size medium will require 7 yards of 36-inch 
material. Price 10 cents. 

2160—A Pretty Dress for the Growing Girl. 
Dimity, organdy, lawn, batiste, voile, crepe, tub 
silk, and challie are nice for this style. Pattern is 
cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. It requires 
2 yards of 36-inch material for the guimpe, and 
4%4 yards for the dress for a 10 year size. Price 
10 cents. 


MUSIC OFFERINGS FOR AUGUST 

For the benefit of our readers who have 
attended chautauqua this summer, we call 
a attention to “The Long, Long Trail’”’, 
isted in December, “Story of Old Glory”, 
listed in July and “Sorter Miss You”, 
listed this month. These three songs are 
very popular on this season’s programs. 

Send in your order with this month’s 
coupon for the above three songs, which 
are thirty cents each, and also for any 
music you wish from the March music 
coupon, listed below, which expires August 
thirty-first. 

Vocal: Those Songs My Mother Used 
to Sing. High, Med., Low. 30c. 

Memories, 10c. 

On the Back Seat of the Henry Ford, 10c. 

Voices of the Woods, 5c. 

Killarney, 5c. 

Instrumental: Bloodstone. (March) 25c. 
Aloha Land Waltz, 10 cents. 

The Old Cathedral Chimes, 5c. 

Prince Imperial Galop, 5 cents. 

Violin, Cornet and Piano: Flower Song, 
10c. 





| 


| 





Vocal 
Sorter Miss You, by Smith. (d-e) This 
beautiful ballad, which has a peculiar 
haunting melody is arranged with a violin 
obligato. Accompaniment complete with- 
out obligato. 


(d-e), 
how each member of the family earns 
their living. 

Sweetheart, by Heller. (d-e). 
charming waltz ballad. 
title page. 

Grandma’s Doin’ It Now, by Motzan. 
(d-e). A comic song about a very up-to- 
date grandmother. 


A very 


ful solo by the composer of Good Bye. 
Instrumental 
Moonstone, (August) by Barrett, Grade 
3. This is one of the best of the birthday 


-|set, commencing very soft with melody 


and accompaniment in treble. 

Moonbeams on the Lake, by Fitzpatrick, 
Grade 3. A very melodious reverie, bring- 
ing in the rolled chords, which are so 
well liked. 

Sunstroke Rag, by Myers, Grade 3. Very 
lively, particularly appropriate for this 


month. 
Waves of the Ocean myer by Blake, 
9; very good 
Violin and Piano 





from these sixteen colors a great variety | teaching piece. 

of other shades and colors can be made. : 
DY-O-LA DYE COMPANY, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


(00 Sixth Ave. 








| 


Grade 4. A well known so 

Dance of the Wildflowers, by Percy Wen- 
'rich, Grade 3. This pleasing number is 
| by the well-known composer of Silver Bell. 





AUGUST MUSIC COUPON 
e Vocal 


Sorter Miss You, 30 cents. 

How the Money Rolls In, 10 cents. 

Sweetheart, 10 cents. 

Grandma's Doin’ It Now, 5 cents. 
uty’s Eyes, 5 cents. 


Instrumental 


Moonstone, (August) 25 cents. 
Moonbeams on the Lake, 10 cents 
Sunstroke Rag, 5 cents. 

Waves of the Ocean Galop, 5 cents. 


Violin and Piano 











Big Pree ose 
BIRCH MOTOR CARS, Dept. 340 81 L Medisan St, Chrenpe 


Dance of the Wildflowers, 10 cents. 
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How the Money Rolls In, by Ted Barron. | 
Describes in a humorous manner | 


Beautiful art | 


Beauty's Eyes, by Tosti. (c-e). A beauti- | 


“HIS MASTERS V@ICE 
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* Therearegenuine }} 
> . ‘ S| 
% Victrolas in great 
y variety of styles to 
% suit every home. i 
Write to us for the handsome !!lustrated q 1 

Victor catalogs, and the name and address by 

of nearest Victor dealer. ‘ 
Camden, N. J. h 










Victrola 
IX 
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Other 
styles 
$15 to $400 
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Lift Corns out 
ith Fingers 


wi 
A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callous loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge 


of pain. 
Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the 
toes and hardened callouses. 
Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin ortissue. 
You feel no painwhen apply- 
ing it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a small bot- 
tle of Freezone on your dress- 
er and never let a corn ache 
twice. 
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Small bottles can be had at any 
Grug store in the U.S. or Canada 


THE EDWARD WESLEY CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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: AGENTS— ‘So BURNER 


‘Makes Any Stove a Gas Stove 








Free Sample 
to Workers 


Makes it own gas from Kerosene ( oft). Gives every 


a stove. Al gg A + 
Wonderful Labor Saver LS | 
wild about ft. No coal or ashes to carry. No more 
Canin c°™ Safe, Clean, Odorless, Cheap 
PATENTS ON EASY PAYMENTS 
aie tnt OB CE ae 
Our ads are guaranteed. Read them.. 
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September 
Successful Farming 


The September number will contain the usual large number of interesting articles on various 
farm subjects and in addition to these some special articles demonstrating to all fair minded 
readers the serious situation this country faces in regard to the war. Some of the particularly 
strong features already prepared for Gur September number are the follewing: 


The Pestiferous Rat 


A General Drive Against A Common Enemy 


There may be some among our readers who yet believe that we should not engage in war 
against the Central Powers, but we believe that everyone will agree that we should wage the 
most destructive war possible against our common enemy, the pestiferous rat. The necessity for 
this campaign of destruction will become very evident when you read the article on this subject 
by our editor, which will appear in the September number. 

Mr. Secor will give some interesting figures on the amount of food products consumed and 
contaminated by the destructive and hated rat. He outlines a definite plan of action by which 
the rats can be destroyed and their depredation stopped. 

We all realize the present urgent need of conserving our food supply in every possible way. 
I hope you will read this article and do your part toward the extermination of this slothful and 


wasteful creature. 


Barbarians and Proud of It 


Statements made by a number of prominent 
Prussian military leaders and statesmen 
very plainly prove that the barbarous prac- 
tices of the Prussians as recounted in the 
August issue of Successful Farming, are 
absolutely true and that the Prussians be- 
lieve such practices are fully justified by the 
Almighty. 

Other statements prove that they egotis- 
tically believe that they are superior to any 
other race, that their achievements entitle 
them to more elbow room on the earth and 
that they have been chosen by God to force 
their “Kulture” on the rest of the world. 

Our editor has collected a number of 
authentic statements of prominent Prussians 
and these are incorporated in an article which 
will appear in the September issue. 

Everyone in America should read this 
article because it will not only prove to the 
most skeptical that Prussia started the war, 
but it also fully and completely justifies us 
in joining our forces with the Alhed Powers 
against them. 
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Poultry 


Investments in Dairy Sires 


Everyone interested in the production of 
better dairy cattle is vitally concerned as to 
the price he should pay for the sire to head 
his herd. 

In an article which will appear in the 
September number, Clare B. Ford gives some 
very interesting information on this subject 
and discusses at length the kind of a bull 
one should select and the price one should 
pay; aceording to the grade of the cows. 

lhe information given is quite definite and 
should help materially in the selection of 
your next bull. 


When Buying Meat 


It is very important to know the different 
cuts of meat and how they can best be pre- 
pared for the table. Mrs. E. C. Salisbury, 
whose articles on canning have frequently 
appeared in Successful Farming, writes in- 
structively on this subject in an article which 
will appear in the September number. If 
you will read and carefully follow out the 
suggestions in this article, you will be agree- 


ably surprised at the satisfactory results, both in the flavor 
of the meats served and in the saving effected. 


Regular Departments 
Especially Interesting 


In addition to the many special articles, the regular 
departments for each member of the family will be filled 
with articles and ideas that are the most interesting to 
each one. As our magazine is intended for every member of 
the family, we give careful attention to the needs of all in 
every issue. 

The regular departments consist of the following: 

Inside News From Washington 

Squibs From a Farm Wife 

Home Amusement Page 

Questions and Answers 

Page Devoted to Fldwers 

Dairy Department 
‘epartment 


Home Department 
Music Department 

Our Young Housekeepers 
Our Junior Farmers 

Our Cartoon Page 

Our Bulletin Page 
Points on Etiquette 
Veterinary Department 


Watch for and Read the Large September Number. 
Successful Farming 
“The Best for the Farm Family” 
Des Moines :-: 


Iowa 
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“Copyrighted by 8S. 8. MeClure. Brinkenhoff in the New York Evening Mail. 
“GOODBYE! NOW, YOU STAY. AT HOME AND TAKE CARE 
OF THE FOLKS.” 


From the New York World 


“I REMEMBER THOSE BOYS WHEN THEY BOTH HAD 
GOOD JOBS.” 
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Thuriby in the Seattle Times. 
THAT’S “FARE” ENOUGH 











A QUESTION OF METHOD 
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From the Dayton News. 
ANNIVERSARY GREETING FROM AMERICA 


Aug., 1917 
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Tease and Repartees 
5) 
o— > 
IMPERATIVE MISTAKEN FLATTERY OVERDOING IT 

Two Irishmen were up in the mountains} He—Will you go to the party with me? His Wife—‘I wish you'd dress more 
hunting. The one carrying the gun saw a She—I'm sorry, I can’t. But I'll intro-| neatly. Just look at Mr. Fussbody. His 
grouse and carefully took aim. “Mike,” | duce you to a very handsome and clever trousers are always so perfectly creased. 


shouted Pat, “don’t shoot! The gun} girl whon you can take. Mr. Pslouch— “He’s got nothing on me. 
He—I don’t want a handsome and clever My pants have ten creases to his one.’’— 


Chicago Daily News. 


ain t loaded.”’ 
jE ve got to,” yelled Mike, “the bird girl; | want you.—Tiger. 


will niver wait!’’—Field and Farm, fut ees Pee 
; , COULD BEAT ‘THE CAMEL | SUSPICIOUS 
THE UNEMPLOYED Mother—Yes, Johnny, a eamel can go| Hotel Clerk (to guest) —“‘We have had 
A New Orleans householder, says The | without water eight days. to hire a special clerk to handle your mail! 
Argonaut, advertised for a man to do Johnny—I could go longer’n that if| Did you advertise for a wife or a second- 
chores around the place, and ae —_ r- | you didn’t make me wash.—Judge. hand automobile?” —Chie: ago Daily News. 
sem us answered by a colored man. Pr ee ee 
ey a ae arried?”’ asked the prospec- “Look here, father; Betty and I are . SURE THING 
tive employer. “Yas, suh, I’se married.” having an awfulrow. What’samantodo| « ‘I don’t know what ails me, Doctor 
replied the applicant, “but mah wife is| when the woman he loves is unreason-| | am haunted by a constant fear of being 
out of a job.” able? | buried alive.” 
Ps - | “My son, do all you can to make her) « ‘Don’t worry, Madam. That will be 
Old Lady—Here’s a penny; my poor think she’s right. Life. _—— under my treatment.”’—Brown- 
man. Tell me, how did you become so mene ing’s Magazine. 
destitute? re NO EXCUSE P . . pecinsiitionspemmement 
Beggar—I was always like you, mum, Madge- You shouldn’t blame him just Ida—“He said you were very pretty.’ 
a-givin’ away vast sums ter the pore an’ | cause he’s absent-minded. “ottee Ethel—“He would say so, even if he 
needy.—Boston Transcript. | Marjorie—But just think, dear, it was | didn’t think so.”’ 
, under the mistletoe.—Judge. a al [ know he would, and you would 
Observer—I noticed you got up and) ean en think so even if he didn’ t say so.”—Judge. 
gave that lady your seat in the street c ar “] NO TROUBLE AT ALL . ; 
the other day. don’t see how you got that boy to, She—‘For two years after her husband 
Observed—Since childhood I have re-| | take the castor oil. died she kept the wolf from her door by 


“Easy enough. I told him to try some her singing. 
| first and see how he liked it, and if he He—*‘Yes, I can well believe it.’”-— 
didn’t like it he needn't take it.’’—Life. | Judge. 


spected a woman with a strap in her hand. 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 




















The Boss—‘‘As a shipping clerk, you're 
the last degree of + mn droam Cet x A POSSIBLE EXCUSE , MEAN THING 
your pay and get out.” My wife,” triumphantly said the Hon.| She—‘“Do you femember that you 
” ‘The Shipping Clerk—“All right, I’ll go Bray Lowder, “made me what I am. once » proposed to me and that I refused 
if vou say so, but you needn’t feel so smart “Well, don t hold it against her,” re- you? 
about it. I’ve been fired by lots of better | turned old Felix Fogy. “Maybe she “Yes, that is one of my life’s most 
frms than this.” : couldn’t do any better Judge. | beautiful memories.’’—Philadelphia Even- 
eee « TRS | ing Ledger. 
Officer (as company is temporarily | DECIDEDLY ———--— — 
about to vacate trench which has been| Prue—I wish you'd give me an appro- IN THE VERNACULAR 
reported mined)—You two will remain | priate motto to put over my booth at the “Horace, did you finish your grammar 
here, and if there is an explosion, you | Christmas bazaar. lesson for tomorrow? 
will blow a whistle. You understand? Ted—The Lord loveth a cheerful loser. “Sure! I just done 1 it.”’— Judge. 
Private Spuds—Yes, sorr! Will we |—Judge. 
blow it going up or coming down, sorr? — —-—— Eng nee AGAIN TEACHES 
London Opinion. THE OLDER GENERATION Eddie,” said mother sternly, “you 
| “Doesn’t it strike you as disgraceful should not fight with that Jimson boy.” 
ABOVE THE AVERAGE the way young women are displaying their “I know it, ma,” said Eddie penitently. 
Crawford—You say you got seven pairs | ankles?” | “That’s right. And when did you find 
of slippers for Christmas. What is there} ‘Ankles, granny! They’re-going out—_| it out?” 
so unusual about that? now it’s knees.’’—Life. “About a minute after I hit him.” 
Crabshaw—One pair fitted me.—Judge. —_ 
. . if . i 
MORE PEACEFUL 
“Mais non’ One can no longer live in|} | 0° 
that tereeble Bayonne, N. J | weesh a 
ticket to my hom« =e 6! / 
d your home is at , | mo a —_ 
“Verdun! Judge. i | ' 6, 
—— —— * 63 
JU ST LIKE A WOMAN | "5 
M Sm th (as she age aren yO | -< D *' 
ing friend ‘Huh! Mrs. Jones is quite = h cs 
stuck up over their new car, but I wonder | 6° 4.) ) 
what she’d say if she knew her husband ? = af 
proposed t » me before he ever thought of 8° a = ¢. 
her Chicago Daily News. | 9° Ds. 16 e 
10, .* In | 17 
You are guilty of assaulting the plain- | , | \ , ee \ * 
tiff. 1 fine you ten dollars.” | || \\ ay a "27 
“Well, your honor, seeing that he wears \ \ \ \ ig nd 126, 
a monocle, brags of his ancestors and never | | \V.'\} i\\ f il 
did a day’s work in his life, it’s a bargain. iD \ ei : (at 
— Lift . : ; . as \l/ ‘ y ly 
{ i \: we eae Rd: be 
( ivalry eergeant L told you never Ee Se 
> ae od wane oe en THE FARM DOT MYSTERY 
they'll kiel you in the head. and we Ilhave| Note Draw a line according to number, but you do not need to send it to us as we are printing it 
a bunel f lame horses on our hand: — Pee eee re and not a contes Prizes are given for subscriptions, but not in connection 
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A New Wonderfully Balanced 


Seven Passenger 


*1295 


f. 0. b. Toledo—Subject to change without notice 





ill ————. - 











Sturdy Light Weight— Abundant Power 





This announces a brand new de- 
velopment in Sixes. 


Here it is at last! 


A popular priced Light Six with 
weight and power in scientific 
balance. 


Think what that means. 


Economy and durability in com- 
bination with six cylinder advan- 
tages at last an accomplished fact. 


Don’t ask any more why youcan’t 
get a durable light weight six with 
real six cylinder performance. 


You can—it’s this new WillysSix. 


By scientific designing with theaid 
of our great experience in building 


Sixes, we have produced a lighter car 
without sacrificing sturdiness. 


Its forty-five horsepower motor 
combined with its light weight, 
makes it a wonderful performer. 

Quick as a flash on the getaway; 
speedy; surprisingly economical, 
yet with worlds of power and the 
sturdiness to support it. 

Think what this means figured 

—in greater gasoline economy 

—in additional tire mileage 

— in an easier car to handle. 

NowlettheWillys-Overland dealer 


demonstrate the wonderful perform- 
anceof the New Willys Six—wewant 


ot to sense what this new balance 


tween power and wale tmeans in 
an economical, durable light Six. 


We want you to know, toowhat a 
wonder the New Willys Six is from 
the standpoint of easy riding and 
easy handles 


Also we want you to know what a 
beautiful car it is—long, sweeping 
graceful lines—oneof the year’s most 


advanced models—a perfect beauty. 
And the price!—$1295 complete! 


It’s the Six you've longed for—go 
inand see it now—before our dealers 
are loaded with orders for more 
Willys Sixes than they can get. 


Six 































120 inch wheelbase 

7-passenger capacity 

Finished in olive green 
Please address Dept. 1130 








Motor 314-inch x 514-inch 
45 horsepower 
4\4-inch tires 


Catalog on request. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 























BE AN AUTO & TRACTOR EXPERT] 





I am havin 


tractor business. 
me here and 


H. J. RAHE, 





the big- 
pat demand in the 

istory of my school 
for capable graduates 
to fill the hundreds of 
waiting positions in 


of the automobile and 
oin 
get Prac- 
tical Training — then 
your future is assured 


President. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


HE demand for trained men in all branches of 
the automobile and traction engine business is greater 
than in any other year in the history of the industry. 


I have graduates today holding responsible positions in large factories 
and assembling plants, also as garage owners, factory representatives, 
agents, dealers, etc. Hundreds more are making big money as man- 
agers of garages, repair shops, trouble shooters, etc. Thousands are 
making big money as ignition and self-starter experts, oxy-acety- 
lene welders, demonstrators, testers, drivers, tractor operators, 
repairmen, salesmen, etc. Here at my school you can qualify in a 
few short weeks for a big paying position or to open a money- 
making business of your own. 


My Graduates are Successful 


Because the Rahe original, practical method of automo- 
bile and tractor training and practice is the result of the 
years of practical experience which I have had as owner of two of 
the largest garages and repiir shops in this section of the country. 
Remember, this is the school which gives you the actual 
practice, training and experience on real automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, gas engines and other machinery in such a simple 

ractical, easy-to-understand manner that you can go right out 

rom this school qualified to step into any branch of the business 











part of the United States and man 
ternationally as the big practica ¢ , 
there is plenty of equipment, plenty of instructors and plenty of room in which to work. 


Complete Equipment Does It 


and make big money from the start. Men come here from every 
Foreign Countries, because my school is known in- 
school, where men learn by doing, and where 





etc., etc. 







FRE 


In my three big buildings you will find an enormous amount of equipment of over 75 
practice motors, 12's, 8's, 6's, 4's, etc., 28 complete Oxy-Acetylene and Oxy-Hydrogen Outfits, all types starting 
and lighting devices, engines mounted, 24 complete forges, 16 lathes, drill presses, etc., including 
Universal lathe, new $1600 gear shaper and planer, complete vulcanizing and tire repair outfits, 
My two big repair shops offer you an opportunity for additional prac- 
tice in making repairs of all kinds on the cheapest and most expensive cars, under the 
guidance of expert mechanics and repairmen who are with you all the time to help you. 


Big Tractor Farm. 
ent makes. Here you get the actual practice, training and experience right out in the 
field under the same conditions you will meet with on the average farm. You are taught 
overhauling, repairing, rebuilding, field work, trouble hunting, etc. 


On my big tractor farm you will find both types, 
kerosene and gasoline tractors, and many differ- 


$50.00 Scholarship for Tractor 
Stationary, Gas Engineering, Power Farming : 



















































My tractor course is worth $50.00, but if you will enroll at 
once for my regular course in automobile training, I will give 
you the tractor course free. The demand for trained tractor 
operators is growing rapidly, wages are high and employment 
steady. Many farmers come themselves or send 
their sons to learn this tractor work so they can 
operate their own tractors for less money and 
save big repair bills. Get this training NOW while 
it's yours without cost. 


80 Page Catalog Sent Postpaid 


My newest and best book. Filled with fine copper engravings 
showing students at work in my big machine shops making re- 
pairs of allkinds. Three big buildings, detailed views of 
equipment, tractor farm, etc. Sent freeand prepaid upon 
request. Use the coupon or postcard but send at once. 


H. J. RAHE, 
President, 











Mail TODAY! 


Hi. J. Rahe, Pres., Rahe’s Auto and Tractor School, 
504 East 11th St., Kansas City, Mo. 





Send me your 80 page catalog free and postpaid, also reserve 
a free scholarship for the Tractor Engineering course. 


NAME. 
ADDRESS 


B.F.D Box STATE 


Rahe’s Auto & Tractor School, 


ed CE. 11th St. 


g Mo. 


Only aFew Weeks 4 
Required 7) Pete method 


of training is so 
simple, practical and easy-to-under- 
stand that the man without previous 
experience can easily master this com- 
plete course of training within a few 
short weeks. Men come i t 
any previous experience whatever, and 
after a few weeka of training in my big 
practical school, go right out into the 
business and big money the 

Men with ambition and with 
the determination to can 
qualify in a short time to get into 
the money itions, The Low 
Tuition Price includes All. There 
are no Extras. No Books Used. 
Neo Tools to Buy. 

















Kansas City, 





mas 
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